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TEACHERS GOING TO SCHOOL 


MID so much that may well cause anxiety for the prospects 
Aer religion it is pleasant to be able to point to a bit of 
favourable news—to something where the Faith is not merely 
holding its own or being discussed in wishful plans on paper, but 
making a real forward move now. 

Such an encouraging sign, we may surely think, is to be 
seen in those crowded lecture-courses for school-teachers, con- 
cerned with the giving of religious instruction, which have been 
going on during the past few months in London and several other 
large cities. They have been organized by the Catholic teachers 
themselves, through their local Associations; entrance fees had 
to be paid and membership was quite voluntary, but the response 
was overwhelming from both lay teachers and religious. At one 
of the three London courses average attendance was round 500. 
Not only numerically was enthusiasm evident; while discussion 
was surprisingly small, there was no doubt about the keen atten- 
tion given to the lectures, the genuine interest taken in the exhibits 
and demonstrations, and the new vistas opened to many for their 
apostolate in school. Results may not be measurable, yet one is 
not surprised to hear that already one northern diocese claims 
that the Mass-attendance of the children has noticeably increased 
since the schools began explaining the Mass in the way the 
refresher-courses had shown. 

The lecture-courses have arisen from the new schemes or 
syllabuses of religious instruction, which have now been adopted 
in half the English dioceses. The first was in Birmingham twenty 
years ago now, though it has been through various stages of 
development since. Cardinal Hinsley, just before the War, 
appointed a Commission of priests and teachers to draw up a 
new syllabus for Westminster: this is now in use in several dio- 
ceses, including Southwark and Salford; and meanwhile Liver- 
pool too has produced another of its own. 

It is easy to say that Schemes do not matter, and the impor- 
tant thing is the teacher. There is some truth in this, but it is also 
true to say that some Schemes are a great hindrance to the good 
teacher, and at the same time are a gift to the lazy one. 
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“Had enough of that when I was at school!’’ Such was the 
commonest answer given to a priest by the careless Catholic 
soldiers in the First World War; sometimes it indicated retro- 
spective resentment at being nagged at or punished for missing 
Mass; sometimes the memory of innumerable half-hours of utter 
boredom in school, innumerable half-hours heralded by that 
slogan of the lazy teacher: “‘Get out your Catechisms.” Nothing 
can be so utterly boring as the daily companionship of that little 
book when constantly misused for six or seven years on end. 
In the Second World War our chaplains seem to be all agreed on 
one thing—the sheer ignorance about his religion shown by the 
average Catholic soldier. 

Resentment, boredom, ignorance—these are strange fruits 
to be gathered from a Catholic school-system, maintained so 
heroically by the “pennies of the poor”! Hence the new Schemes 
and syllabuses, and the refresher-courses organized by the teachers 
in conjunction with the Diocesan inspectors. 

What is the main difference between the old ways and the 
new? The easiest answer is to say “‘teaching-methods”’, and it is 
true that when set free from the catechism-grind the first reaction 
of teachers is to break out into all kinds of new methods in which 
the bodily and mental activity of children, especially the younger 
children, can have full scope. Classroom-playlets, miming, 
picture-notebook-making, class-discussion, artistic projects of one 
sort and another, model altars and other devices, have figured 
largely in all the lecture-courses. This is excellent, because all 
genuine learning is by doing; what has been most lasting in 
religious education has been that part of it which consisted of 
doing, especially the things which were learned to be done in 
Church such as Confession and Communion. The lecture-courses 
and their eager audiences have certainly been right in extending 
the activity-principle to the classroom in every way possible: 
that is the way that things are really learned and remembered. 

Some of the older generation may still shake their heads. 
Their criticisms boil down to two: one is that the new ways are 
too hard on the teacher, the other that they are too easy on the 
children. Too hard on the teacher (they will say) because teachers 
can’t be so perpetually organizing religious activities, rather they 
must conserve their energy to have plenty left for secular subjects. 
There is a partial truth here, namely that some individuals with- 
out any artistic imagination or play instinct or even psychological 
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bent do rightly or wrongly become teachers, and are incapable 
of anything outside rule-of-thumb routine; even the use of pic- 
tures seems too revolutionary an idea for them sometimes. Classes 
that are too large, also, have a bearing on the subject, even for 
teachers who understand the value of the new methods. As for 
the other critics, who say that religion is being made “‘too attrac- 
tive” to the children, and that real religion has a hard side to it, 
it is difficult to reply to such muddled thinking: perhaps the com- 
plete reply came from a nun at one of the courses, who stood up 
and said simply: ‘I think the object of the new methods is to get 
Our Lord loved, and love makes all the hard things easy.” 

A more thoughtful query comes from some of the clergy, as 
well as some teachers, who point out that mere play-way is intel- 
lectually not enough, and that even the younger children need a 
firm verbal framework for their religion; if you do away with the 
Catechism, what will take its place? Won’t everything become 
misty and vague, even after the many explanations? 

Needless to say, the Catechism is not “done away with” but 
retained in all the new Schemes; some of them begin it pretty 
early, most educationists would say too early. And if in the first 
flush of enthusiasm over new methods some schools should give 
more attention to miming or what not than to “sound forms of 
words’, there is nothing to get alarmed about—the balance can 
soon be put right. 

The clergy would be right to suspect a mere play-way : religion 
cannot do without doctrine and doctrine cannot do without 
words. “In principio erat VERBUM.” The living power of words 
is something that all Christian history bears witness to: but they 
must be the right words: and (one may add) the right words at 
the right time. 

Of course learned theologians, whose business it is to think 
up the perfect scientific verbal formula for this and that, are 
inclined to suppose that all will be well if their laboriously- 
achieved form of words is committed to memory by every Chris- 
tian at the earliest possible moment. ‘“‘Here is your formula,” they 
say to the teachers ; “‘this is what you and your children have to 
learn; any methods will do, methods are your affair. These are 
the words that must be learned.”’ Literally that is what they will 
say sometimes ; for instance, perhaps when they are asked by 


ecclesiastical authority to contribute their advice about a new 
Syllabus. 
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But educationally it isn’t so simple as that: you cannot com- 
pletely dissociate the words from the methods by which they are 
taught, any more than a seed can be planted regardless of the 
soil and season in which it is to grow. Words are a method, the 
chief method of all, and they largely determine the other methods. 
For instance, you are preparing your seven-year-old communi- 
cants, and they need to know something about Grace. Well, if 
they have to know it in the catechism words (‘‘Grace is a super- 
natural gift of God, freely bestowed on us for our sanctification 
and salvation”) the only method open to you is to get the answer 
learned parrot-fashion without bothering to explain it; those 
particular minds are not ready for those particular words and 
phrases and abstractions. They are quite ready for the doctrine, 
however, and the good teacher will know how to make grace real 
to them by a lesson which works up to some such description as 
““God comes to live in our soul, to help us to get to heaven.” If 
young children can give some such answer to the question, What 
is Grace? we ought to be more than satisfied. If we are not, we 
are in plain disagreement with Pius X’s decree on First Com- 
munion, which says that no knowledge is to be expected of the 
first Communicants beyond the rudimentary notions of which 
they are capable, and that even after first Communion they 
should learn their doctrine gradually and in ways suitable to their 
age. 

What the new Schemes are aiming at (with how much success 
in each case only experience can show) is to apply this principle 
of Pius X wholeheartedly to the teaching of religion in our 
Catholic parish schools. By this time it is a well-recognized prac- 
tice in the Church that printed catechisms should be graded 
according to the age of the pupils, beginning with one for the use 
of instructor only. As the late Archbishop of Birmingham said to a 
teachers’ conference only a few weeks before his death: ‘‘During 
our lifetime the Infants’ School has achieved a gradual and very 
beneficial revolution under the influence of such reformers as 
Froebel and Montessori. A similar spirit ought now to spread 
upwards through the Junior School. Smaller classes are needed, 
for Juniors have much restless energy and hate sitting still; there 
should be less sitting still to be talked at and more activity on the 
part of the children.” The two names remind us of a new develop- 
ment on which Catholics may just now congratulate themselves : 
two new fully-recognized Catholic Training Colleges for teachers 
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are expected to be in operation soon, if all goes well: one will 
give a Froebel Certificate (three years’ course) and the other an 
ordinary two-year Certificate, with what may be called a Mon- 
tessori bias. This is good news for Junior Schools and classes 
everywhere. Hitherto, it must be admitted, they have been the 
Cinderella of practical education. 

This business of finding the right words to use with young 
children in teaching the doctrine no doubt received consideration 
at all the Diocesan lecture-courses mentioned above, and it was 
certainly very prominent in the only Course of which the present 
writer had personal observation, the course for teachers of 
Juniors, in Birmingham. It was reiterated that the so-called 
“‘activity-methods”—the dramatizing, the notebook-making, the 
choral-speaking and so on—were used because they are the best 
ways of getting the doctrinal facts, and the words embodying the 
facts, into the minds and hearts of the children. A notable feature 
of the Course was that practically all the talks were given by 
teachers straight from the class-room; few had ever spoken in 
public before, but because they had been asked to they related 
with modest diffidence what they had been doing, some of them 
for twenty years or so, to follow the Diocesan Scheme with the 
Junior children. Some brought their children with them to show 
more easily: there was nothing marvellous about these demon- 
strations, just ordinary school-possibilities, with the ordinary 
school-imperfections, and on that account all the more impres- 
sive to fellow-teachers who perhaps had not thought of religious 
instruction in that way. 

In different ways all the lectures and demonstrations empha- 
sized the practicability of teaching the Juniors in what one 
lecturer called “their own Junior language’”—far from baby- 
language of course, but equally far from the abstractions and 
technicalities of some of the Catechism-answers. There was a 
time when some teachers might have said that this translating 
of the Catechism into simpler terms was beyond their power; 
nobody says this now, however, because the teacher of Juniors, 
like the teachers of every other grade in the Birmingham Scheme, 
has a special aid-book giving him not ready-made lessons, but 
clear indications as to the kind of thing to be said, about each 
point, according to each main age-group. 

So one teacher (as already mentioned) gave a lesson building 
up a simple definition of Grace, filling it with vivid associations 
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by picture and illustration. Another showed how the ordinary 
prayers—The Gloria Patri, or Divine Praises perhaps—often pro- 
vide sufficient doctrinal formula for Juniors if used as a basis for 
explanation. Different schools gave dramatic lessons: one was a 
kind of dialogue about Baptism between some godparents, a 
“‘priest’’, and the rest of the class; another consisted of mimes on 
the Articles of the Creed, accompanied by choral speaking; a 
third was a regular little play about St. Patrick preaching on the 
true God and His attributes. In each case the main point was the 
words, carefully chosen to bring out the doctrine. 

Two schools showed quiz competitions, in which the ques- 
tions were taken from a sort of “‘teacher’s Catechism’”’ on the 
Creed. They were more concrete and realistic than the ordinary 
Catechism questions. Here, for instance, were the question. that 
were asked on the Fourth Article: 


Who was Pontius Pilate? 
Why did he condemn Our Lord? 
Why did the Chief Priests condemn Our Lord? 
(The answer given was, because He said he was the Son of God.) 
Could Our Lord have saved Himself from suffering and death? 


(Yes, but He bore them willingly to save us.) 
Why did He have to die to save us? 
(Because God the Father wanted to save us that way.) 


The Ninth Article of the Creed, in some Schemes, is con- 
sidered too advanced for Juniors, but these children had quite 
a questionnaire on it and were ready with their answers. It went 
like this: 


What do we mean by the Catholic Church? 
We mean the union of all the faithful under one Head. 
Who is the Head of the Church? 
Jesus Christ Our Lord is the Head, and the Church i is His Body. 
Who belongs to Our Lord’s Body? 
All the members of the Church, in heaven, on earth and in 
purgatory. 
The Church in heaven, on earth and in purgatory: are they all joined 
up together by prayer? 
Yes, that is what we mean by the Communion of Saints. 
Did Our Lord choose a Head to act for Him in the Church on earth? 
Yes, He chose St. Peter. 
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What did Our Lord say to St. Peter? 
“Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build my Church, and 
to thee I will give the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Where did St. Peter preach the Gospel? 
In the end he was the first Bishop of Rome, and there he was 
martyred; and the Bishops of Rome have been head of Our 
Lord’s Church ever since. 

What do we call the Bishop of Rome? 
We call him the Pope, that is the Father. 

Does Our Lord mean that all His faithful must be joined with the 

Pope? 
Yes, St. Peter’s Church is Our Lord’s Church. 

Could the Church, or the Pope, lead all Catholics wrong in the Faith? 
No, it would be against Our Lord’s promises. 


One is bound to admit that some of the children seemed 
rather preoccupied with giving the exact wording of the answers 
they had learned, but if this is to be reckoned a fault it was a 
fault on the right side. The important point is that the words 
and the ideas were evidently understood; there was no parrot- 


system here, even though the words were being learned by heart. 

The chief sufferers under the old catechism-grind were (and 
still are, where it may still continue) the backward or under- 
average children, of whom there are always plenty and the num- 
ber seems to increase of late. These children can never safely 
remember the Catechism answers, or make sense of them if they 
do, and they suffer untold wretchedness from the strenuous efforts 
which everybody feels obliged to make to render them presen- 
table for annual examination. If the new syllabuses did nothing 
more than release these children and their teachers from a hate- 
ful and impossible situation, they would be well worth while. As 
a matter of fact, however, it is an educational principle that 
when you have found a way of getting something into the heads 
or hearts of the stupid, you will find it is also the quickest way of 
getting it into the heads and hearts of the intelligent ones too. 
The clever ones are likely to take the printed Catechism in their 
stride later on, if they already possess the substance of it in the 
Junior stage of their schooling. 

But after all (you say perhaps) what is the use of all this, 
unless there is some co-operation from the homes? Well, but even 
there it seems that the new Schemes and their new methods have 
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something to show. One nun-headmistress at the Birmingham 
course was enthusiastic about the effect on parents of the “‘picture- 
notebooks” which her children had been making and taking home. 
It could be (she said, speaking from many years’ experience) a 
real apostolate, if the books were properly made with the right 
loving care. And the schoolgirls themselves, when they were 
grown up and married, would still keep their “notebooks” about 
the Mass or the Rosary, or what not, and perhaps bring them 
out with pride to show a visiting priest. Such education seems to 
promise more than the in-at-one-ear-and-out-at-the-other kind. 
SCHOLASTICUS 


BISHOP CHALLONER’S CRUCIAL YEARS 


HERE is a brief period in Bishop Challoner’s life during 


which the future of his vocation as a missionary priest in 


England was in doubt, and during which he composed the Garden 
of the Soul. From a biographer’s point of view they were the most 
interesting and the most crucial years of his long life, both because 
of their bearing upon all his after years and because within that 
short period he composed and published the book which has 
been more widely used, and more often reprinted, than perhaps 
any other book by any writer in English. Yet there is apparently 
no hope of tracing where Challoner was during those years. It is 
known that he had to leave England for a time, to escape the 
penal laws which were being invoked against him, and it is 
reasonably certain that he went to Douay College. But when he 
went abroad, or how long he stayed away, or how or when it 
became safe for him to return to England, are questions for which 
even Dr. Burton’s diligent and devoted researches could not pro- 
duce an answer. It may be of interest to set forth the details of the 
problem, because they throw light on wider questions concerning 
Challoner’s work in England and the conditions under which 
missionary priests had to work there two centuries ago. 

To what extent, for instance, were priests in London and 
elsewhere in England at that time compelled to disguise the nature 
of their calling? Did they normally employ false names? Did they 
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even have to make a secret of the fact that they regularly said 
Mass? The incidents which resulted in Challoner’s temporary 
retirement into exile reveal a curious contradiction of evidence in 
these matters. Briefly, Challoner had to leave the country because 
he had published a devastating reply to certain charges against 
Catholic worship which had been made by the Rev. Dr. Conyers 
Middleton, in a book which contained the impressions of his 
visits to Rome as an antiquarian. Middleton’s work was first 
published in 1729, the year before Challoner left Douay for the 
English mission, having been vice-president there and professor 
of theology for ten years. The work was called A Letter from Rome 
showing an exact conformity between Popery and Paganism: or the 
Religion of the present Romans derived from that of their heathen ancestors. 
Middleton was quite a celebrity, as a divine who more or less 
openly professed scepticism though he retained his two small 
livings. He had published many controversial works on religious 
subjects, besides engaging in a fierce private feud with a classical 
colleague at Cambridge whom he fought in the law courts as 
well as with his pen. His Letter from Rome passed through three 
editions in the following six years; and in view of its continued 
success Challoner decided to reply to it directly in one of his own 
publications, which were already becoming numerous. 
Challoner had arrived in London in the summer of 1730; and 
it seems clear from his correspondence that he generally went by 
the assumed name of J. Fisher, whereas at Douay he had been 
known as Willard, which was his mother’s name. It was a long- 
established tradition in the continental colleges that pupils should 
assume names other than their own, in order to defeat spies who 
had at first been able to find out which Catholic families defied 
the laws against sending their sons abroad to be educated. Even 
as vice-president of Douay Challoner was still known as Richard 
Willard, as the Douay Diary shows. Its frequent references to 
him in later years explain that he was known at the.College by 
that name. But there is no doubt that he adopted the name and 
signature J. Fisher when he came to London, and for many years 
his letters adhered strictly to the practice of referring to prominent 
Catholics by their code names. Rome, of course, is always Hilton 
in his letters, and the Pope is Mr. Abraham, and the Vicars 
Apostolic each had their pseudonyms. At Rome the agent of the 
English clergy, Lawrence Mayes, was Mr. Lawrence, and the 
Cardinals had abbreviated English code names. Thus Mr. Larker 
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was Cardinal Lercari, and Cardinal Crivelli, Prefect of Propa- 
ganda, was Mr. Crivel. Soon after Challoner came to London 
Bishop Petre appointed him as his vicar-general, and both then 
and in his later years as coadjutor, Challoner signs himself 
J. Fisher, while Bishop Petre was Mr. White. 

All this secrecy naturally suggests that the clergy in England 
were obliged to lead secret lives. But the known facts of Chal- 
loner’s first years in England suggest that even at that early stage 
the secrecy was a precaution rather than a necessity. Unques- 
tionably there was every need for precautions, because the penal 
laws were from time to time put into operation in a most un- 
predictable way. A Vicar Apostolic might be either more or less 
liable to prosecution. In 1714 old Bishop Giffard was Vicar 
Apostolic in the London District, and even then (before the first 
Jacobite rising of the following year which resulted in a general 
outburst of reprisals and raids) he reported to Rome that between 
May and October he had been “forced to change lodgings four- 
teen times and but once have I lain in my own lodging.” He was 
still alive as Vicar Apostolic, with Bishop Petre as his coadjutor, 
when Challoner came to work in London in 1730, and he did 
not die until 1734. It is impossible to get a clear picture of con- 
ditions about the time of Bishop Giffard’s death. He was suc- 
ceeded automatically by Bishop Petre, who did all in his power 
repeatedly to escape the burdens of becoming Vicar Apostolic, 
and it seems quite clear that Challoner had already become his 
principal adviser and adjutant. No record of the date survives, but 
Burton supposes very reasonably that Bishop Petre appointed 
Challoner as his vicar-general as soon as he found that Rome 
would not allow him to resign; and there is a reference in the 
Douay Diary of 1737 to a student having arrived with recommen- 
dations from the Bishop and from his “‘vicar-general’’ Challoner. 

So few records have survived, as a result of the secrecy and 
the insecurity affecting the Catholic clergy, that one can only 
guess the answer where the evidence is in conflict. The first 
surprising fact is that very soon after arriving in England Challoner 
began to publish tracts and pamphlets, both controversial and 
devotional, and that they were published in London. There was 
actually a Catholic publisher in London, whose name, Thomas 
Meighan, surely deserves a tribute of grateful admiration. He did 
not always put his name to the Catholic books which he pub- 
lished, but in the later editions of Challoner’s books and pam- 
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phlets, which usually followed within a year or two of the first 
edition, his name appears openly. Yet Meighan himself had been 
prosecuted a few years earlier, not for publishing new Catholic 
works in England, but for the less provocative offence of selling 
imported Catholic literature. Fr. Herbert Thurston, S.J., in a 
C.T.S. pamphlet called The Darkness before the Dawn has collected 
some illuminating extracts from the contemporary newspapers 
concerning such matters. He shows that Mr. Thomas Meighan, 
in July 1726, being “‘a Roman Catholic bookseller, was convicted 
upon an information exhibited by His Majesty’s Attorney-General, 
for publishing a libel against the Reformation and the doctrines 
taught by the Church of England entitled England’s Conversion and 
Reformation Compared . . . which book, as it appeared by the defen- 
dant’s confession, was printed at Antwerp in Flanders and sent 
over hither to be dispersed.” A year later in Edinburgh Mist’s 
Weekly Journal reported that ‘‘a whole impression of Roman 
Catholic catechisms, according to a decree of the magistrates of 
the Kirk, had been burnt by the hands of the common hangman 
to prevent the growth of Popery.” But in 1735 a writer in The Old 
Whig was-demanding indignantly why “‘beads, crucifixes, agnus 
deis, sacring bells and popish manuals are sold as openly and 
publicly as the Bible and Common Prayer Book.” So late as 
1738, however, the Political State was giving details of raids in 
London, where the magistrates had ordered the confiscation of 
“‘popish books.” 

Yet Challoner had apparently been able to publish during 
his first years in London a succession of works which were much 
more provocative than prayer books. He had published his first 
book of meditations Think Well Ont in 1728, during his last 
years at Douay, when he was largely responsible for carrying out 
the rebuilding of the old College. It was not signed; nor was his 
second publication, which the valiant Meighan issued in 1732, 
reprinting it in 1735 and again in 1736. It bore the challenging 
title The Unerring Authority of the Catholic Church in matters of Faith : 
maintained against the exceptions of a late Author, in his Answer to a 
Letter on the Subject of Infallibility. The preface explained that it 
had been written in reply to a pamphlet by “Mr. J. R., a Lin- 
colnshire Minister”. It openly accuses the Lincolnshire Minister 
of having made the Catholics of Boston experience his displeasure 
“in a more sensible manner than by the virulence of his pen” 
—which plainly implies that he had brought the penal laws into 
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operation against some of them. In the same year Challoner 
published, still more daringly, his A Profession of Catholic Faith 
extracted out of the Council of Trent by Pope Pius IV and now in use for 
the reception of Converts into the Church. This also was soon reprinted, 
and the title was changed to The Grounds of the Catholic Doctrine. 
And in 1733—using his favourite method of question and answer, 
and providing the answer with direct quotations either from the 
Scriptures or from sources which could not be repudiated by his 
opponents—he published A Short History of the First Beginning and 
Progress of the Protestant Religion Gathered out of the best Protestant 
writers, by way of question and answer. Next year again he published 
The Touchstone of the New Religion: or sixty assertions of Protestants 
try’d by their own rule of Scripture alone, and condemn’d by clear and 
express Texts of their own Bible. He had acquired a trenchant style 
of controversial writing, combining great vigour with strict cour- 
tesy and a gentle ironic touch. In 1735 and 1736 he published 
two more tracts, The Young Gentleman Instructed in the Grounds of 
the Christian Religion, and A Specimen of the Spirit of the Dissenting 
Teachers. The latter was a vigorous reply to the anti-Catholic 
accusations made by two well-known Dissenting divines. 

By 1735 Challoner had been for some years a member of the 
chapter of the London District, and he was by them elected as 
their Controversial Writer. That title itself suggests that the 
publication of Catholic controversy must have been not only 
frequent but a recognized form of missionary work. It is indeed 
rather strange to find Challoner engaged in public controversy, 
which so often assumed an acrimonious character; for he hated 
contention always, and his natural inclination as a writer was to 
supply the need which he found everywhere for books of devo- 
tion and meditation. But his training at Douay, where the stan- 
dard of theological debate had been extremely high, enabled 
him to play havoc with the sort of abusive literature directed 
against Catholics which was then frequently appearing in London. 
Moreover, there seems to have been a fashion for ‘public dis- 
cussion of Catholic doctrine at this period. Fr. Thurston in his 
pamphlet gives a most curious quotation from The Old Whig, 
in March 1735, complaining that “authentic accounts from the 
north and west of England and from Wales speak of large num- 
bers of converts, and of the increase of Mass houses, the public 

appearance of popish priests, and of the most open resort to their 
places of worship. In London and Westminster they enter into 
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public conferences and disputes in favour of popery’’. The writer 
had grown so anxious that he even believed that in London alone 
there were then 10,000 priests, which was in fact just half the total 
of Catholics in the city. But he gives definite details of two public 
discussions held in London between Catholic priests and their 
critics. One of the priests was ‘““Mr. John Gonston, commonly 
called Dr. Sharpe’’, who was in fact a convert from Cambridge. 
He was appointed one of the chaplains to the Imperial Embassy, 
and he exercised a wide influence among young men through 
having a most engaging personality. 

As official Controversial Writer for the London District Chal- 
loner must have become a fairly well-known figure in London 
during these years. There can be no doubt that he was well 
known for many years as a constant visitor to the prisons and the 
hospitals. But his publications up to this point were unsigned ; 
and unsigned also was his first publication of 1737, which has 
since attained a circulation that defies all computation. It was in 
1735 that John Wesley had issued his first publication, which 
was a new adaptation of an English Version of Thomas 4 Kempis. 
Mr. Stanley Morison has recently pointed out that Challoner 
would naturally have deplored the possibility of such a Catholic 
book passing into use in a Protestant version; so that he at once 
undertook a new translation of the Jmitation of Christ himself. It 
appeared in 1737, and has since become the translation which is 
in general use all over the English-speaking world. And in the 
same year he produced another new book, which was not con- 
troversial in its intention but designed to provide Catholics with 
practical instruction. He called it The Catholic Christian Instructed 
in the Sacraments, Sacrifice, Ceremonies and Observances of the Church. 
Both this book and the Jmitation were published by Meighan and 
both became standard works, though they did not reprint as 
quickly as his more controversial writings had done. And it is 
notable that both these works in 1737, though unsigned, carried 
the author’s initials on the title page, as iy 6G. 

Yet it was this apparently innocuous The Catholic Christian 
Instructed which suddenly brought down an avalanche on Chal- 
loner’s head and compelled him to leave England in haste. 
It was seven years since Conyers Middleton had produced his 
Leiter from Rome, which contended that Catholic worship was 
pagan in origin and in nature. As controversial writer, Challoner 


saw that his own book would provide an opportunity for replying 
Vol. xxvi F* 
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to this gross misrepresentation. Accordingly he devoted his preface 
to answering Middleton’s charges, explaining that his Letter from 
Rome had been “directly levelled against some part of the cere- 
monies of the Church’’. He summarized briefly the main conten- 
tions of Middleton’s book and dealt particularly with the charge 
of idolatry. It was this retort which infuriated Middleton and 
enabled him to invoke the penal laws. The passage in dispute is 
quoted at some length by Burton. It began by asserting that “‘to 
make out the easier this Charge of Idolatry against us, the Doctor 
has made an important Discovery, which he fathers upon St. 
Jerome, tho’ indeed ’tis a Brat of his own; which is, that all 
Images of the Dead are Idols and consequently are liable to all 
those Censures which in the Scripture, in the Fathers, and in the 
Laws of Christian Emperors are pronounced against Idols.” 
Challoner ridicules this “important Discovery’’, and points out 
that the Protestant Church has not yet got rid of her own idols, 
and that “‘in her very churches, out of which tho’ she has generally 
removed the Images of Christ (which ’tis hoped the Doctor will 
not look upon to be Idols, if he believes the Resurrection of his 
Redeemer) yet she has brought in, in their stead, the Images of 
Moses and Aaron, who are certainly dead; and what is worse 
still, has introduced dead Lions and Unicorns into the Sanctuary, 
in place of the Cross of Christ.’’ He continues with this raillery 
and concludes ““Tho’ ’tis to be feared, if they take for Good the 
Doctor’s Definition of an Idol, their Zeal against Idolatry may 
raise some Scruple in them, with relation to the Images of Kings 
deceased, which they carry in their pockets, or hoard up in their 
Bags, and which ’tis thought, they worship more than either the 
living King or any Deity whatsoever.” 

These unguarded words had exposed Challoner to an attack 
against which there could be no defence for a Catholic priest. 
His playful references to the “dead Lions and Unicorns” in the 
sanetuary could be construed as an insult to the royal arms, and 
he had even jested about the “‘Images of Kings deceased”’ on the 
coin of the realm. Dr. Middleton had on other occasions brought 
disputes into the courts of law, and it appears that he now 
threatened to institute proceedings against Challoner. But no clear 
record exists of what exactly happened which compelled Challoner 
to take to flight. It should be noted that in this year 1737 Challoner 
was not only able to publish a book in London which contained a 
direct rejoinder to Middleton as a well-known Protestant divine. 
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The publisher’s imprint was not on this occasion openly used, 
but Burton states in his bibliography that the publisher was 
“certainly Meighan’. Challoner himself had for the first time 
put his own initials on the title page, and there can have been 
no doubt that he was the author. That fact was particularly 
embarrassing for Bishop Petre, because Challoner was known to 
be his vicar-general for the London District. 

Bishop Milner, who was one of Challoner’s young priests in 
London at the time of Challoner’s death, alludes in his funeral 
discourse to the results of this controversy with Middleton. In 
his actual discourse Milner said ‘“‘what persecutions has he not 
gone through from the open malice of the baffled enemies of the 
faith’? ; and in the published version of it he added a footnote 
stating that ‘“‘during his controversy with the celebrated Conyers 
Middleton, the Penal Laws were let loose upon him with such 
additional severity, that he was under the necessity of flying the 
kingdom’’. Writing some sixteen years later, Milner refers to the 
same matter in the short life of Challoner which he contributed 
to the 1798 edition of his Grounds of the Old Religion. He states 
there that Dr. Middleton ‘was enabled to bring in the penal 
laws to the aid of his defective logic and theology. In short, the 
situation of Dr. Challoner, after the publication of this Catholic 
Christian Instructed, with the preface to it, became so much exposed 
to danger, which others shared together with him, that he was 
advised to retire out of the kingdom for a certain space of time.” 
Vague allusions of this kind are often the nearest approach to 
definite information that are available to any student of 
Challoner’s life. In this special connexion Burton writes with 
unusual impatience of the rambling biography by James Barnard 
which was published within a few years after Challoner’s death. 
“Stripped of all circumlocution,” says Burton, ‘“Barnard’s state- 
ment is that Dr. Middleton and his friends ‘thought they had 
found a convenient handle to prosecute him as a -person dis- 
affected to his sovereign’, and that his friends urged him ‘to 
retire from the impending storm, to which he at length with 
reluctance consented’.”’ 

These few statements are in fact the only information we 
possess concerning the reason for Challoner’s flight from England. 
But it is curious that Burton’s vigilance for once relaxes and he 
overlooks the next sentence in Barnard’s Life. It continues: “‘And 
accordingly he retired for a few months, till time and cool reflec- 
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tion had worn out of the hearts of Dr. Middleton and his friends 
the rancour they had entertained against him.” This mention 
of a “few months” suggests that the threat was less serious than 
is generally believed. But it only increases the uncertainty which 
surrounds Challoner’s movements during the following years. 
Burton states definitely, though he gives no supporting evidence, 
that Challoner “‘decided to take the opportunity of revisiting his 
old home at Douay’’. There is no reason to doubt that he did go 
to Douay, but Barnard’s assertion that he only stayed away for 
‘“‘a few months” upsets a good deal of the speculation concerning 
his stay there. Burton found a letter which shows that he was in 
London “as late as 15th September, 1737, when he addressed a 
letter to Mr. Tunstal at York on the practice of the London 
clergy with regard to mixed marriages.’’ But there is no record 
in the Douay Diary of his having visited Douay at all about this 
time, although his old friend the president, Dr. Witham, used to 
chronicle everything of any importance in the earlier years. 
Dr. Witham, however, was tired out, and his shaky handwriting 
during the last year of his life shows that he had been obliged to 
reduce the number of entries to the barest essentials. Hence we 
have no record either of Challoner’s departure from London or 
of his arrival at Douay. As Burton puts it, he ‘‘disappears entirely 
from sight for a time, and there is no record of his movements 
till we find him once more in London.” 

There was a cessation of his controversial publications, but 
only for a few years. He was still writing for publication and in 
1739 there appeared his translation of the Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine. And in 1740 there appeared the first edition of his Garden 
of the Soul, which he presumably had compiled during the interval. 
But even the controversy with Middleton could still be kept up, 
though Challoner had to walk very warily. Middleton himself 
brought out a fourth edition of his Letter from Rome, containing a 
reply to Challoner’s famous preface, and probably the publica- 
tion of this reply assuaged his wrath. But in 1741 a Catholic 
pamphlet was published by Needham called Friendly Advice to 
C—rs M——n, D.D., and in 1742 Challoner himself boldly 
reprinted his own preface as a separate pamphlet called A Plain 
Answer to Dr. C——s M——n’s Letter from Rome. By that time 
Challoner was very definitely back in London and had been 
consecrated as coadjutor to Bishop Petre. It is indeed remarkable 
that his enforced exile did not even prevent him from returning 
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to the controversy with Middleton. It appears to have had no 
effect whatever upon Bishop Petre’s determination to bring him 
back to London as coadjutor bishop. But there is not the slightest 
doubt that the penal laws had been invoked to silence him. He 
alluded to the incident quite plainly himself in 1742 when he 
published his Grounds of the Old Religion. In its preface he ex- 
pressed the hope that anyone who might attempt a reply to his 
book “‘will be a generous adversary” and not “‘call in to his assist- 
ance the Brachium Seculare, as some have done, or otherwise seek 
by violence to stop the mouth of truth and suppress its light.” 
Challoner’s virtual disappearance during these critical years 
is not easy to explain. It is most probable that he went at once 
to Douay, where he found the president obviously on the eve of 
death. But Dr. Witham did not die until May 1738, and Barnard’s 
statement that Challoner was abroad only for a few months im- 
plies that he had returned to England considerably before Dr. 
Witham died. But his arrival at Douay in such circumstances 
must have created a first impression that he might not be able to 
go back to England, and this seemed a providential arrangement 
when Dr. Witham was looking anxiously for a successor while he 
expected his own death. The story is well known of Dr. Witham’s 
applying to Rome for Challoner’s nomination as his successor, 
with the consent of three Vicars Apostolic in England, who all 
regarded Douay as the principal source of recruitment for the 
missionary clergy. Rome authorized the Papal Nuncio in Brussels 
to make the appointment; and as three of the four Vicars Apos- 
tolic favoured it, and the demand for Challoner from Douay 
itself was most pressing, the Nuncio actually nominated Chal- 
loner as president in 1738, subject to confirmation from Rome. 
But by this time Challoner must certainly have been back in 
England and Bishop Petre was determined not to lose his services. 
Burton found in the Oscott archives a letter from Bishop Stonor, 
dated 14 May, 1738, which states that the Nuncio had nominated 
Challoner for the presidency and had asked him, as senior Vicar 
Apostolic, “to manage things in ye best manner I could with ye 
Bishop and ye Doctor, that ye latter might be dismissed imme- 
diately and repair to ye College’. On 29 May Dr. Witham’s 
death at Douay brought matters to a head. We have no evidence 
where Challoner was at this time, but he was presumably back 
in England and acting as vicar-general to the London District. 
At any rate Bishop Petre thought that the time had come to 
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assert himself to the utmost. His letter to the Roman agent Mayes, 
still preserved in the Westminster Archives, is a marvellous tribute 
to Challoner’s abilities and character. He instructed Mayes to 
“‘make all the opposition that is possible’ to Challoner’s nomina- 
tion for Douay, “‘not only on my account but for the good of my 
whole district and I may truly say of all in this mission; for he is 
frequently consulted by persons of all denominations in all dis- 
tricts. I cannot satisfy my duties without his help and counsel ; 
nor will presume to do it. If he be forced from me by Superior 
Powers, for I will never give my consent to his leaving this 
metropolis while I continue in my post, in that case be pleased 
to send me the usual form of resignation of my duty. Not only 
in that case, but at all times and hours I will most heartily and 
joyfully resign my office to him, because I am certain it will con- 
duce more to the general good and satisfaction of the people of 
England than his going to Douay, for the government of which 
there are many sufficiently qualified.” He added that he had 
already written to Cardinal Tempi saying that he would resign 
at once if Challoner were removed from the London District. 
These desperate entreaties prevailed and Challoner’s name 
was withdrawn from the nomination to Douay. In April 1739 
Bishop Petre sent his direct request to the Pope for Challoner’s 
appointment as his coadjutor. As a tribute to Challoner’s qualities 
it is impressive and almost prophetic. ““He has scarcely reached 
his forty-ninth year,” Bishop Petre wrote, “but by his many 
remarkable gifts of mind, his great humility and gentleness, by 
his assiduous fidelity in reclaiming sinners to the way of life 
taught by the Gospel and to the truths of our religion, by his 
marvellous power in preaching, in instructing the ignorant and 
in writing books both spiritual and controversial, he has won not 
only the esteem but the veneration of all who have either heard 
him preach or who have read his books. And so I seem to myself 
justified in my conviction that, out of all whom we have on our 
mission, I could not choose anyone as coadjutor more welcome 
or more acceptable to my flock and to all Catholics. And I am 
persuaded that he who in zeal for souls and in learning will prove 
himself equal to, and perhaps greater than all that have gone 
before him, will be regarded as a shining and burning light in 
the Church, a Leader beyond all cavil and an example to all 
labouring in our vineyard.” The application was approved by 
Propaganda in July, and in September briefs were issued which 
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appointed Challoner as titular bishop of Debra and coadjutor 
with right of succession to the London District. 

These facts, and the various tributes to him, are on record, 
but it is strange that Challoner’s whereabouts during the time 
when he was the object of so much attention remains unknown. 
His biographer Barnard states that “while this was in agitation 
Dr. Challoner seemed to all outward appearance as indifferent 
as if he was no way concerned with it.” His habit of leaving his 
personal affairs to be settled for him by divine providence was 
already firmly formed. It was apparently carried to such lengths 
that he did not even discuss or consider the possibility of his being 
made a bishop; and, according to Barnard, it was only after his 
nomination as bishop that he disconcerted everybody by objecting 
that he was not eligible to become a bishop, because he had been 
brought up as a Protestant by Protestant parents. There was 
nothing unusual in trying to escape being made a bishop, as 
Bishop Petre himself well knew. But it seems strange certainly 
that, if Challoner had been in London and acting as vicar- 
general during most of 1738 and 1739, he had not drawn the 
bishop’s attention to this obstacle before the brief appointing 
him as coadjutor was actually made out. The simple remedy 
was to ask for a dispensation from Rome, which Bishop Petre did 
at once. But the dispensation was very slow in coming; and it 
was not until October 1740, almost a year after Bishop Petre had 
to apply to Rome to overcome Challoner’s obstacle, that the final 
briefs were issued. At the end of January 1741 he was consecrated 
at Hammersmith, in the convent where old Bishop Giffard had 
ended his long life. 

That date apparently is the first record of his activities in 
England during the whole period since his flight to Douay in the 
autumn of 1737. Whatever the reason for his disappearance may 
have been, one can scarcely suppose that it was due to threats of 
persecution under the penal laws; for he immediately proceeded 
as coadjutor bishop to carry out confirmations week after week 
in London, and then he set out on his visitation of the southern 
counties, where he was again chiefly employed in giving confir- 
mation. Even his house in London must have been well known; 
for Charles Butler as well as Milner insists that he was always 
beset by poor people asking his advice or his charity, and that 
they were merciless in taking up his time. But the threat of perse- 
cution was always present while informers could still hope to 
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earn the large reward of £100 by convicting a priest of exercising 
his ministry ; and as informers they enjoyed a privileged and pro- 
tected position, no matter how disreputable their character might 
be. Only a few years later, the Jacobite rising of 1745 was to 
start a general hue and cry against Catholics generally and against 
priests in particular. Then again Challoner appears to have found 
it necessary to go into hiding for a short time, as no trace of him 
appears. But long before danger was over he was back at his post 
again and in ways which openly challenged prosecution. For 
years he had been a constant visitor at the London prisons; and 
now after the rising of 1745 he frequented them more than ever 
to give assistance to the many Catholics, whether prominent or 
not, who had been imprisoned on suspicion of being disloyal to 
the Crown. Challoner himself, according to Milner’s Life of him, 
had directly intervened to dissuade at least one eminent Catholic 
from taking part with his retainers in the rising. And the Duke of 
Norfolk, who was his principal supporter in his many works of 
charity, had been openly opposed to the rising. But when it was 
suppressed and many Catholics had gone to ground in fear of 
the reprisals which they had seen in operation, Challoner was 
constantly visiting his Catholic people in the London prisons 
regardless of every risk. And in justice to the Duke of Norfolk’s 
memory it should be recalled that, although he had strongly 
disapproved of the rising, yet “his purse was opened” to Bishop 
Challoner during all that time for the assistance of all Catholics 
in distress. 
DENIS GwYNN 


THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN 
FRANCE}? 


HE Cardinals and Archbishops of France, in their recent 
conference, 18-20 June, 1945, were particularly concerned 
with the development of the liturgical life in this country. It was 


1 Tue Ciercy Review, through the courtesy of La Documentation Catholique, is 
permitted to publish an English translation of a statement which appeared in that 
journal, 11 November, 1945, from the pen of Mgr. Feltin, the Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux.—Eprror. 
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decided to petition the Holy See for the use of a bilingual ritual in 
the administration of the sacraments of Baptism and Extreme 
Unction, permitting certain formulas to be recited in the ver- 
nacular, a favour already conceded to the bishops of Bavaria and 
Austria. 

Pending an answer from the Sacred Congregation, no one in 
this diocese has the right to adopt customs tolerated in certain 
parts of the Church, but not yet extended to the Church universal. 
Until further instructions are received, we must follow the Roman 
Ritual, and other uses officially approved, in conformity with 
canon 733 of the Code. But the faithful assisting at the administra- 
tion of Baptism and Extreme Unction should always have, of 
course, a translation of the prayers of the Ritual, enabling them to 
follow the rites and to appreciate their meaning and beauty. 

The Cardinals and Archbishops also discussed two other 
questions which, at the present time, seem to be opportune: the 
celebration of Mass facing the people, and the use of the Latin 
tongue. On the subject of Mass being celebrated facing the 
people, an interesting and well documented article appeared 
recently in La Maison-Dieu, explaining the historical and can- 
onical bearings of the matter, and drawing the following con- 
clusions which We make our own: “‘An altar arranged for the 
celebration of Mass facing the people is provided for and per- 
mitted by liturgical law. . . . At the same time, having regard to 
the practically universal custom of priests celebrating Mass nowa- 
days with the back to the people, a return to a more ancient 
discipline would appear to be, in the eyes of the faithful, an 
innovation. . . . In any case, it is solely for the Bishop of the 
diocese to direct and control a movement for restoring the 
celebration of Mass facing the people. He alone has the right to 
regulate this matter.”’ Accordingly, no one in this diocese may, on 
- his own authority, decide to celebrate Mass facing the people. 
Before making this decision, which in our present circumstances is 
of a very exceptional character, a request accompanied by 
reasons must be addressed to Us. 

It is not in dispute that the use of the Latin tongue, which is 
unknown to a great number of people, does not permit all the 
faithful to follow and understand liturgical worship. But this 
decidedly is no reason for having these offices, as some desire, in 
the French tongue. The assembly of Cardinals and Archbishops 
were rightly of the opinion that Latin is not the barrier which 
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separates the people from the liturgy. Its use has many advan- 
tages: it preserves liturgical forms from alteration and maintains 
the expression of doctrine whole and complete; it is a universal 
tongue joining the present to the past and uniting the faithful 
throughout the world in their worship; it has a sacred and 
religious character, due to its use in the Church for so many 
centuries, which gives it a special nobility and dignity. 

A living language, such as French, varies from one period to 
another, and even during one period its local and social use is not 
the same; it can neither guarantee in its expression sureness of 
doctrine, nor bear witness to the universality which belongs to the 
Catholic Church. 

Considerations such as these certainly do not dispose of the 
serious objection that by far the greater part of the faithful are 
ignorant of the Latin tongue. There are, it is true, numbers of 
books and missals which, by giving the translation, facilitate the 
participation of all in liturgical worship; in addition, one is 
entitled to hope that the teaching portions of the liturgy, for 
example the epistle and gospel of the Mass, may one day be 
authorized in the vernacular. But it is a mistake to imagine that, 
when this is permitted, our churches will then be filled with 
fervent worshippers. For the understanding of these liturgical 
texts, even in a vernacular translation, demands a degree of 
religious knowledge which the faithful in general do not possess, 
and it is the reason why certain translations have been published 
in an adapted form. One is forced to admit that these adaptations 
are not always very successful, and, if the principle is extended to 
the liturgical portions of prayers and sacramental rites, we shall 
soon have serious doctrinal deformities. The use of Latin does 
create certain difficulties which prevent the faithful from partici- 
pating actively in liturgical worship, but the real cause of their 
inability to participate, which we all regret, is religious 
ignorance in general. 

Some months ago we wrote in encouragement of what is known 
as the Dialogue Mass, and it appears opportune to recall that the 
Sacred Congregation requires, amongst other conditions justifying 
the practice, firstly, that the faithful assisting should be capable of 
taking part, in order that the responses may be made collect- 
ively in an orderly and dignified manner; secondly, it is required 
that the practice shall cause no disturbance to the celebrant or to 
other priests celebrating in the church. We also remind you that, 
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in addition to the prayers at the commencement of Mass, the con- 
gregation may recite with the priest only the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus and Agnus Dei. 

Modifications of this kind, however, do not permit us to believe 
that they alone will procure a renewal of Christian fervour. The 
essential thing, as the Cardinals and Archbishops again declare, 
is not in practices of this kind, but in instructing the people on the 
meaning and value of the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and in giving 
them as fully as possible an appreciation of the Sacred Scriptures. 
The Roman Liturgy is, in fact, biblical throughout. The only way 
of bringing the faithful to an intelligent and living understanding 
of the liturgy is by giving them a minimum of biblical knowledge. 
Biblical texts have such a considerable place in every part of the 
liturgy, that unless the people understand in some manner the 
Gospels, Epistles, Prophets, Psalms and Sapiential Books, and 
unless sacred history again occupies its place in our teaching, zeal 
for the liturgy will largely be in vain. 

Faced with these difficulties, some have reached the stage of 
creating a pseudo-liturgy, as it were on the margin of the Missal, 
substituting their own expressions and thoughts in place of what 
the Church provides. What a mistake this is! 

Liturgical understanding must proceed side by side with 
understanding the Bible, not in the sense that the faithful are to 
be introduced to questions of exegesis and biblical criticism, but 
in the sense of familiarizing them with sacred history and sacred 
texts. Without this knowledge our liturgical life cannot be under- 
stood. A Catholic who follows the text of the Mass, but who knows 
practically nothing about sacred history and the Scriptures, will 
never understand the Missal he is using. 


A SAINT OF THE MONTH- 
JuNE 5TH—StT. BonrIFACE, APOSTLE OF GERMANY 


VERY strong case indeed could be made out for regarding 
St. Boniface as the greatest Englishman that ever was born, 
even though he might not have been able to write Hamlet or to 
win the Battle of Trafalgar. Yet of the 2665 Catholic churches and 
public oratories in England only about seven are dedicated to 
him, as compared with scores and scores built to the honour and 
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glory of St. Patrick, St. Anthony of Padua and St. Teresa of the 
Child Jesus. Even St. Philomena with all her notes of interroga- 
tion leaves him nowhere. This is the more strange because he was 
an uncommonly lovable great man, as we may judge by the 
number of his devoted friends, both men and women, who cheer- 
fully sacrificed the happiness and security of their English cloisters 
to follow him into the wilderness. It is like a miracle that we should 
still, after twelve centuries, have the privilege of looking straight 
into his heart as revealed in the charming letters which he wrote 
to his friends and their no less charming answers. He belongs to 
the small dear company of the Saints who were not afraid to be 
humanly affectionate, such people as Paulinus of Nola, Anselm, 
Aelred and Catherine of Siena. When Papal Legate in Germany 
and the foremost ecclesiastical figure of the Frankish dominions, 
he wrote with the simplicity of a child to ask advice from his 
friend Egbert, Archbishop of York. “‘My letter has to be short,” he 
says, “‘so I have no room to tell you all my troubles within and 
without; but it is with intense desire that I beg you to console 
me again in the way you have already done, that is by sending me 
some particle or spark of the candle of the Church which the 
Holy Ghost has lighted in your Northumbria, the writings, I 
mean, of the holy priest and scholar Bede. . . . Instead of the kiss 
which I am prevented from giving you, I am sending you by the 
bearer of this letter two little kegs of wine. As you love me, I beg 
you to use it for a day of rejoicing with your friends.” Who would 
not want to know more of the Saint who wrote and acted in that 
fashion, especially as he never touched anything stronger than 
water himself? 

Boniface was born of a noble West Saxon family at Crediton, 
near Exeter, about the year 680.2 Devon in those days was still a 


1 Migne, P.L., 89, 756-8. The eighth-century life of St. Boniface by the monk 
Willibald, on which all subsequent lives are based, was printed for the first time at 
Ingolstadt in 1603 by Henry Canisius, nephew of St. Peter Canisius, second Apostle of 
Germany. It has been reprinted many times, as by the Bollandists and in the volume 
of Migne cited above. St. Boniface’s letters to the number of thirty-nine, and thirty- 
three letters written to him, were first published at Mainz in 1605 by the Jesuit 
Nicholas Serarius. The Oxford scholar Giles republished them in his Sancti Bonifacii 
Opera (London 1844), and this is the edition, faulty but convenient, to“be found in 
Migne. The reader must beware of taking Giles’s dates for gospel. A far better edition 
is that by Philip Jaffé in the Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicarum, Vol. III, Berlin 1866. Of 
Catholic lives of Boniface the best by far is that from the attractive pen of Professor 
Godefroi Kurth, of the University of Liége (second edition, 1902), written for the 
series, ““Les Saints”. Some of the letters are translated in The English Correspondence of 
St. Boniface, by.E. Kylie, London, 1911. 

® Willibald, as is the way of his kind, mentions neither place nor date. Stenton in 
his Anglo-Saxon England states that Boniface was born “shortly before 675”, but he 
gives no evidence, and other scholars are content with the less precise ‘‘c. 680”. 
Crediton, once a bishopric and still a seat of the Protestant bishops of Exeter, is 
assigned in all the books since Camden’s Britannia as the Saint’s birthplace. 
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part of the British kingdom of Dumnonia, but some hardy and 
enterprising Saxons had sailed up the rivers Exe and Creedy to 
establish a small outpost of Wessex in the Cymric world. This 
happened only a decade or two before Boniface was born, so we 
can see at once where he obtained that “‘spirit of adventure and 
determination which is not excelled by Gilbert or Drake or 
Raleigh’’,! three other fearless Devonians. ‘The family was already 
Christian, possibly converts of the wide-ranging St. Birinus, and 
our Saint received in baptism the name of Wynfrith or Winfrid, 
which he retained for nearly forty years, until at the beginning of 
his missionary career in Germany Pope St. Gregory II imposed 
on him as a symbol of his dependence on the Holy See the new 
Latin name of Boniface.? Boniface, however, we may call him from 
the outset. He found his vocation very precociously, for we are 
told that he made up his mind to be a monk ‘‘cum esset annorum 
circiter quatuor seu quinque” (Migne, P.L., 89, 605). And a 
monk he became, or at any rate a monk in embryo, an oblate of 
St. Benedict, at the age of seven, to the great sorrow of his father 
who had pinned all his worldly hopes on this extraordinary child. 
Through the seventy years that remained to him Boniface never 
once faltered or looked back, though the glittering prizes of his 
victorious people were his for the taking. If ever the fine Roman 
phrase “integer vitae” applied in its fullness to a human being it 
was to this Saxon lad only two removes from barbarism. 

After some years at a poor monastery near Exeter, Boniface 
was transferred to the better equipped Benedictine house of 
Nursling in the diocese of Winchester, whose bishop, named 
Daniel, became one of his dearest friends, as he was also a friend 
and adviser of St. Bede.? Long afterwards, he would write to this 
good old man from Germany for counsel in his many difficulties, 
send him in token of his love a woollen rug “‘ad tegendos pedes 
dilectionis vestrae”’,* and console him on his blindness with the 
reflection borrowed from St. Jerome: ‘‘My Father, you still have 
eyes wherewith to see God and His angels, and to contemplate 
the glories of the Heavenly Jerusalem” (Migne, P.L., 89, 702-3). 
At Nursling, of which now no trace seems to be left, and whose 
name and site even are doubtful, the great intellectual influence 
was that of charming, acrostic-loving St. Aldhelm, Bishop of the 


1 Hodgkin, A History of the Anglo-Saxons, Vol. I, p. 327. 

2 Gregory seems to have been fond of Latinizing his Saxon visitors for he imposed 
the name Clement on Boniface’s elder contemporary and friend, Northumbrian St. 
Willibrord, the Apostle of the Frisians who inhabited the country we now call 
Holland. 

3 St. Bede records his indebtedness to Bishop Daniel in the Preface to the Ecclesi- 
astical History. 

« Or it may have been a woollen towel for wipisg (tergendos) the episcopal feet. 
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adjoining diocese of Sherborne and Abbot of Malmesbury. 
Aldhelm was a portent in Saxon England, the first man of the 
invaders in whom the genius of Ireland, Rome and Germany 
fused to produce a new and exciting type of Latin poetry and 
prose. The Latin language affected him, and through him 
Boniface and many others, very much including the nuns, like a 
heady wine, and they all got slightly tipsy on it, playing with the 
grand sonorous words as though at a marvellous new game, 
weaving them into strange, amusing patterns, or indulging in 
terrific feats of alliteration. Those were the times when two 
grammarians of Gaul named Galbungus and Terrentius argued 
for a solid fortnight about the vocative case of ego. Boniface fell so 
much in love with the new learning of Aldhelm that he continued 
to write hexameters almost to the day of his martyrdom, and even 
in a letter to Pope St. Zachary (elected in 741) could not refrain 
from bursting into song. Though such efforts are not to our 
taste, we ought to be able to sympathize with them, remembering 
that the poor Saxons had no Itma or Brains Trust to forward 
their education. They had come out of the Teutonic darkness into 
the Roman day, and who will blame them for romping a little 
while like schoolboys in the sunlight? The mention of schoolboys 
is a reminder to say that the first Latin grammar to be composed 
or compiled in England came from the pen of Boniface during his 
Nursling period when he was headmaster of the monastic school.} 
He won fame and many friendships as a Latinist, especially in the 
convent circles for whose learned ladies St. Aldhelm had written 
his De Laudibus Virginitatis, but his principal addiction all through 
life was to the study of the Scriptures. During the last period of 
his missionary career, when, like his old friend Bishop Daniel, he 
was going blind, he begged that dear centenarian* as'a great 
favour to send him a manuscript of six of the Prophets which his 
revered master, Winbrecht, Abbot of Nursling, had written in 
fine, bold uncial characters. ‘“You could give me no greater solace 
in my old age,” he says, ‘‘for I am unable to procure a similar 
manuscript of the Prophets in this country, and owing to failing 
eyesight I can no longer read small cursive writing” (Migne, 
P.L., 89, 702). 

After his ordination by Bishop Daniel at the canonical age of 
thirty, Boniface was chosen in a synod of the West Saxon Church 
to conduct some delicate negotiations with Berchwald, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, a rather difficult prelate who plays such a curious 


1 It was discovered by Cardinal Mai in a palimpsest of the Vatican Library and 
published by him in Volume VII of the ten volumes of his Classici Auctores, 1825-38. 

2 He must have been a centenarian if he was already bishop when Boniface first 
went to Nursling. Bede hints at his great age. 
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changing réle in the stormy life of St. Wilfrid. The studious monk 
of Nursling, all inexperienced in the ways of the world, proved 
himself a born diplomat and acquitted himself to everybody’s 
satisfaction, including the Archbishop and the great law-maker, 
Ine, King of Wessex, whom the Catholic Encyclopedia has canonized. 
Almost overnight our Boniface became a personage in England, 
and who can say to what heights of ecclesiastical glory he might 
not have attained just by staying at home? But glory was the last 
thing this loving, lowly-hearted Saxon wanted. Time enough for 
that in Heaven. We are not told how long his missionary vocation 
had been maturing in the quiet of his Hampshire monastery, but 
it may be significant that ten years before he sailed away a friend 
dedicated to him a poem entitled, ‘“The Pilgrimage beyond the 
Seas”. By the dawn of the eighth century England had been 
almost entirely converted, and generous hearts were thinking 
more and more in terms of such a pilgrimage to places where other 
peoples, their kinsmen by race, still sat in darkness and the 
shadow of death. St. Willibrord had been labouring for years with 
small success among the Frisians, north and south of the Zuider 
Zee,! the toughest pagans of the Continent but the nearest in 
blood and language to the English. Boniface determined to go to 
the assistance of Willibrord. 

Very reluctantly his abbot, who loved and valued him, gave 
permission, and he sailed from London with three companions in 
the year 716, when he was about thirty-six. Everything points to 
the fact that he did not intend this to be a final good-bye to his 
native land, but rather in the nature of a reconnaissance. And a 
disconcerting reconnaissance it proved, for unknown to Boniface 
the Frisians, under a fierce leader named Radbold, had recently 
defeated the Franks led by the great Charles Martel himself. 
That meant the destruction of St. Willibrord’s patient laborious 
achievement. It gives us some measure of Boniface’s quality to 
know that he fearlessly bearded the terrible Radbold in his strong- 
hold of Utrecht and so much impressed the champion of the 
pagan gods as to be allowed to depart, not only with his head 
still on his shoulders, but with an actual licence to preach. 
Boniface soon saw, however, that preaching in the wild conditions 
then prevalent would be waste of breath, so he retired for a time 
to his Hampshire base in order to think out a new plan of cam- 
paign. He has been called, with good reason, a great missionary 
statesman. ‘“The most striking feature in Boniface’s career is the 
way in which while never. waiting for circumstances he was quick 
to seize each circumstance and use it to the utmost good. He 


1 This useful sea-mark had not its present shape or amplitude in the days of St. 
Willibrord. 
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never lost sight of any work he had ever planned and begun; if he 
turned aside for some pressing need he wove that special work 
into his general plan.’’! His return to Nursling nearly proved his 
undoing as a missionary, for the monks with enthusiastic accord 
elected him their new abbot, and he was able to escape the dignity 
only by the strong personal intervention of his friend Bishop 
Daniel. 

With letters of commendation from Daniel as his passport 
Boniface left England for ever in 718 and set his face towards 
Rome. The days of missionary freelances, such as had been many 
of the great Irish apostles of the Continent, were fast drawing to a 
close, and Boniface had determined to appear this time among his 
pagans as the direct delegate of that Holy See which had so 
marvellously planned and carried through the conversion of his 
own dear country. The Pope, bearing the name of good omen, 
St. Gregory II, loved him at sight and kept him many months 
near him, planning the great new assault on the hoary paganism 
of Germany. Boniface began again with his first and most difficult 
love, Friesland, where now a more tolerant ruler than the ferocious 
Radbold held sway, and for three years laboured might and main, 
under the direction of the old hero, St. Willibrord. But when 
Willibrord, then near his end, would have made him his coadju- 
tor and successor in the see of Utrecht, Boniface retired into the 
wilds of Hesse. On his way thither, a refugee from preferment, he 
encountered at an abbey near Trier the grandson of the unhappy 
Merovingian King, Dagobert II, a boy of fourteen named 
Gregory. Gregory was so fascinated by the wonderful visitor from 
England that he insisted there and then on becoming his disciple, 
and never after parted from him during the thirty remaining 
years of Boniface’s life. This delightful boy is known in the 
Church’s calendar as St. Gregory of Utrecht, for Boniface was 
like that, not only an outstanding saint himself but a cause of 
sanctity in others. 

He was now fully launched on the great work of his life, the 
making and organization of Catholic Germany. The details of 
the mighty achievement, the grandest surely in missionary 
history, are too well known to need more than the briefest mention 
here, especially as they can be found in a hundred books—his 
second and third visit to Rome; his consecration as bishop of 
Central Europe by the Pope, and subsequent appointment as 
Legate and Archbishop of Mainz; his famous, superlatively brave 
action in hewing down with his own hands the oak-tree that was 
the symbol of German paganism and building with planks sawn 
from it a little church in honour of the Prince of the Apostles ; his 

1 Whitney, in The Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. II (1913), p. 539. 
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foundation of monasteries as fortresses and power-houses of the 
faith throughout Hesse, Thuringia, Wiirttemberg and Bavaria; 
his establishment of dioceses which have survived all the changes 
and turmoil of twelve centuries; the synods he convened for the 
restoration of church discipline and the forging of those links with 
Rome which not even the terrible assaults of Lutheranism and 
Nazism have been able to break; his great reform in old age of the 
Church in France; and finally his return to Friesland with all his 
years and labours weighing him down to sign in his English blood 
the last testament of his love for Europe. 

What was the secret of Boniface’s marvellous and enduring 
success? “‘Apart from his burning zeal and his capacity for work, 
which for so many years he strained to its utmost tension, one of 
the chief ones was the amiability of his character. This it was 
before which opposition melted away, this made all wishful to 
work with him, this attached all men to him. Not only was he 
beloved by the Popes, who would have had him always with 
them, but he was dear to the whole Roman Church. Its deacons 
and its archdeacons were constantly writing to him the kindest of 
letters, and sending him presents. He had the greatest influence 
with the ‘Princes of the Franks’, who ever showed themselves 
ready to do all he wanted ; and the people of his country, whether 
men or women, were always most devoted to him. Every letter 
that is addressed to him is full of affectionate language.”! Boni- 
face’s foundation of Fulda, the Monte Cassino of the North and 
to this day the very foyer of German Catholicism, ‘‘in eremo 
vastissimae solitudinis in medio nationum praedicationis nostrae”’, 
is one of the great romances of religion and civilization. Seven 
years after that epoch-making event, the Saint’s dearly loved 
cousin Lioba, who is also in the Church’s calendar, came with a 
group of nuns from her cloister at Wimborne near Bournemouth 
to start the abbey of Bischofsheim in the same vast wilderness. “‘It 
would be difficult,” wrote the profound scholar Edmund Bishop 
on one occasion, ‘“‘to exaggerate the praises of these valiant and 
devoted women, who faced the dangers of a distant journey only 
to bury themselves in wild and savage regions, exposed to hard- 
ships from which even strong men had shrunk.” Lioba, who is 
hardly known at all and commemorated in no English ‘diocese, 
was yet one of the most attractive of the English saints, beautiful 


1 Mann, The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages, Vol. 1, Part II (1902), p. 251. 

2In the year 741 he sent his young Bavarian disciple St. Sturm or Sturmi, a man 
addicted to solitude whom he used to call affectionately “‘my hermit’’, to search for a 
good site for the monastery. Sturmii’s adventures as he roamed alone with his donkey 
through the virgin forests of Hesse, “‘where nothing was to be seen but the sky and the 
giant trees’’, are related in his life by Eigil, the fourth abbot of Fulda (Migne, P.L., 
105, 425-44). 
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in both body and soul. Here she is writing to Boniface from Wim- 
borne before she set out on her great adventure for love of him: 
“I beg you in your kindness to remember your old friendship 
with my father Tinne. He died eight years ago in the West 
Country, and you will not refuse him your prayers, nor my 
mother Ebba either, your relative, who is still alive but suffering 
greatly. I am their only daughter, and would, though all un- 
worthy, that I might deserve to have you for my brother, for in 
none of my kindred do I place my hopes and trust as I do in you. 
I am sending you a little gift, unworthy indeed of your notice, but 
it will remind you of your little kinswoman, who hopes that the 
long distance between will not cause you to forget her but that we 
shall love one another truly for ever. I most earnestly beg you, 
dear brother, to defend me with your prayers against the assaults 
of the unseen enemy. And I also ask you please to correct the 
rusticity of the Latin of this letter, sending me in your goodness a 
few words of the counsel which I hungrily long for. I wrote the 
enclosed verses for you, but they need your polishing. . . . I learned 
the art from my mistress Edburga who never ceases studying the 
Scriptures .. .” (Migne, P.L., 89, 720-1). Lioba became famous 
in Germany not only for learning but for the better gifts, kindness 
and hospitality. She ruled her nuns by love in the true spirit of St. 
Benedict. St. Boniface regarded her with deep affection and often 
visited her at Bischofsheim, where she lived so austerely that the 
small cup she used at meals was known as “‘the Beloved’s little 
one’”’. When death came in 780, she begged to be buried alongside 
the dear man who had drawn her to the missions and to the very 
top of the holy mountain of God. Among her other close friends 
were Charlemagne and his Queen, St. Hildegard. 

The St. Edburga mentioned by Lioba was another of Boni- 
face’s devoted correspondents who delighted to supply him with 
books and anything else he needed from her abbey of Minster-in- 
Thanet. But the most famous of his nun friends and disciples was 
the great lady whom many think to have been his niece, St. 
Walburga of Wimborne, abbess of the double monastery of 
Heidenheim in the diocese of Eichstatt, Bavaria. Walburga was 
sister of the adventurous St. Willibald who travelled over much of 
Europe and the Near East before he eventually settled down by 
Boniface’s appointment as the first bishop of Eichstatt. Even 
dearer than these to the Apostle of Germany was the Wiltshire 
man St. Lull, his chosen successor in the see of Mainz, where he 
laboured in all holiness and simplicity of life for thirty years. 
Many of Lull’s letters are extant and in them we may discern 
something of the profound love and veneration which the English 
people of that epoch bore to his master, St. Boniface, as well as 
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the very considerable effect which the counsels and admonitions 
of Boniface had on the religious life of England. For he was an 
apostle of England, too, as of France, Holland and Germany. 
These were but a few of the brave English souls, men and women, 
who dared everything to be near him and to work under his 
inspiration. There were a great many more 


Whose names on earth are dark 
But whose transmitted effluence cannot die. 


And now to conclude these ramblings which are so ludicrously 
inadequate to their theme, here are a few lines from Bede’s 
disciple and close friend, Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
written to console St. Lull on the death of St. Boniface : ““Though 
I too was at first stricken to the heart by the news, my sorrow was 
relieved and turned to joy and exultation by the memory of what 
this glorious and outstanding soldier of Christ had achieved .. . in 
places and among savage peoples where none before him were 
brave enough to venture ... We in England lovingly reckon him 
among the best and most splendid teachers of the true faith, and 
in our national synod we have decreed that his feast is to be 
solemnly celebrated every year on the day of his martyrdom, as 
in a special sense our patron together with Blessed Gregory and 
Blessed Augustine.”? Boniface overthrew Thor and Woden and 
made of the German Church the nursing mother of such exquisite 
saints and mystics as Mechtilde and Gertrude, Bruno and Albert 
the Great, Eckhart, Suso and Tauler. She also gave us the 
Imitation of Christ. Who knows but that she might defeat Thor and 
Woden again, whether with a swastika or a hammer and sickle on 
their banners, and produce fruits of divine grace as lovely as in 
the past, if only we prayed hard enough to her great English 
Apostle, St. Boniface? 


James Broprick, S.J. 


1 Migne, P.L., 96, 829 (S. Lulli Moguntini Episcopi Epistolae). Cuthbert is not easy to 
translate as he affected the turgid Aldhelmian Latinity. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ADMINISTERING Hoty ComMMUNION WITHOUT SERVER 


In the description of the rites to be observed when a priest says 
Mass without a server, 1944, XXIV, p. 229, we are not told when the 
priest should recite the Confiteor. Should it be before or after opening 
the Tabernacle? (X.) 


REPLY 


Since the priest is taking the place of the server, the point could be 
met if it could be said with certainty when the server should begin 
reciting the Confiteor. For communion administered during Mass, 
Rit. Celebr. Missam, X, 6, describes the priest’s actions after consuming 
the Precicus Blood, and directs that, in the meanwhile (interim), the 
Confiteor is recited. For the rite outside Mass the Ritual omits the 
word ‘“‘interim”, but this appears to be of no significance. It is the 
universal custom, both during and outside Mass, for the server to 
have finished reciting the Confiteor by the time the priest is ready to 
recite Misereatur, etc. During Mass it is, in our view, more correct for 
the server not to begin until the priest has consumed the Precious 
Blood, but neither Missal nor Ritual indicate the exact time when 
the Confiteor should begin. 

According to Fr. O’Connell, when the priest is reciting it himself, 
he will do so at the centre of the altar, after consuming the Precious 
Blood, deeply bowed and with joined hands laid on the centre of the 
altar; outside Mass he may recite it at the foot of the altar.1 The time 
of recital should be, in our opinion, before the Tabernacle is opened, 
and Fr. O’Connell’s indication that the recital may be at the foot of 
the altar supports this view. But there is no express direction on the 
subject and we are unable to find the point discussed by any rubrician ; 
accordingly, we cannot say that the priest acts wrongly if he delays 
the recitation until immediately before reciting Misereatur, etc. 


INDULGENCE AT THE RECONCILIATION OF A CONVERT 


May a plenary indulgence still be granted to converts at the time 
of their reconcilation? (X.) 


REPLY 


The faculty to grant a plenary indulgence on this occasion used to 
be mentioned in the pagella of faculties issued before the Code in West- 
1 The Celebration of Mass, 11, pp. 135, 169. 
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minster and other dioceses, together with the faculty of granting a 
plenary indulgence at the hour of death. Since the common law of the 
Code, in canon 468, §2, now grants the faculty in the hour of death, 
its mention was no longer necessary in the pagella. But the indulgence 
for converts still requires an indult, and it cannot validly be imparted 
unless, as the Ordo Administrandi states, Tit. iii, cap. iv, n. 4, the priest 
enjoys the faculty. If he has got this power, it will be mentioned either 
in his pagella of faculties or in the episcopal rescript authorizing the 
reception of the convert. The indulgence has certainly not been abro- 
gated, for the power to grant it is included in the faculties of bishops 
subject to Propaganda, and in the faculties of Nuncios. 

It seems fairly certain that, in the pre-Code days, all the bishops 
of this country enjoyed the faculty with power to subdelegate, and it is 
mentioned, for example, in a collection of Southwark synodal decrees 
published in 1868, as contained in the “Second Formula”. We can 
find no reference to it, either in any collection of current diocesan 
regulations published in this country or in the current published for- 
mulae of episcopal faculties, except those issued by Propaganda, and 
those enjoyed by Nuncios and Apostolic Delegates: 

Propaganda, Facultates Apostolicae, n. xxxiv: ‘“Concedendi indul- 
gentiam plenariam primo conversis ab haeresi, servatis consuetis 
condicionibus”. Vromant, commenting upon this faculty observes: 
“Subdelegari potest. Ipse missionarius delegatus, mentione facta 

-auctoritatis Apostolicae concedit istam indulgentiam. Nullus ritus 
neque formula videtur requisita’’. 

Nuncios and Apostolic Delegates, n. 23: “Item concedendi plenariam 
indulgentiam primo conversis ah haeresi et ad sinum catholicae 
Ecclesiae redeuntibus, in actu eorum conversionis.’”* 

We should be glad to hear of any priest in this country who still 
enjoys the faculty; until better informed, it seems to us that the in- 
dulgence, if desired, must be obtained each time from His Grace, the 
Apostolic Delegate. 


LEGITIMACY AND SUBSEQUENT MARRIAGE 


Is a child, conceived before but born after the marriage of its 
parents, to be considered legitimate or as merely legitimated by sub- 
sequent marriage (canon 1116) ? 

Since subsequent marriage legitimates a child, it would appear that 
the grant in canon 1051 is superfluous, unless we are to hold that 
legitimacy is effected by canon 1051 even though the marriage does 
not take place. (L.) 


1 Facultates Apostolicae, 1930, p. 100; Beste, Introductio, p. 983. 
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REPLY 


Canon 1051: Per dispensationem super impedimento dirimente 
concessam sive ex potestate ordinaria, sive ex potestate delegata per 
indultum generale, non vero per rescriptum in casibus particularibus, 
conceditur quoque eo ipso legitimatio prolis, si qua ex iis quibus dis- 
pensatur iam nata vel concepta fuerit, excepta tamen adulterina et 
sacrilega. 

Canon 1114: Legitimi sunt filii concepti aut nati ex matrimonio 
valido vel putativo, nisi parentibus ob sollemnem professionem 
religiosam vel susceptum ordinem sacrum prohibitus tempore con- 
ceptionis fuerit usus matrimonii antea contracti. 

Canon 1116: Per subsequens parentum matrimonium sive verum 
sive putativum, sive noviter contractum sive convalidatum, etiam non 
consummatum, legitima efficitur proles, dummodo parentes habiles 
exstiterint ad matrimonium inter se contrahendum tempore concep- 
tionis, vel praegnationis, vel nativitatis. 

(i) The canonical notion of legitimacy does not tally exactly with 
the notion derived from natural law, but is concerned with the legal 
effects of that status; thus St. Thomas observes: “‘filius illegitimus 
potest legitimari non ut fiat de legitimo coitu natus, quia coitus ille 
transivit, et numquam potest fieri legitimus, ex quo semel fuit illegiti- 
mus: sed dicitur legitimari inquantum damna quae illegitimus filius 
incurrit subtrahuntur per legis auctoritatem.”! The law of canon 1114 
regards a child as legitimate if it is born from a valid or putative 
marriage, thus indulgently extending the term “‘legitimate”’ to include 
the case where conception occurred before marriage; the latter part 
of the canon, on the other hand, refuses this indulgence in the case of 
sacrilegious progeny conceived in extremely rare and unusual circum- 
stances. 

Moreover, the canon law draws a distinction between “legitimate” 
and “legitimated”, and although for the most part the two are identi- 
cal as regards the canonical effects, there are some important excep- 
tions. Thus canon 232, §2.1, excludes from the Cardinalate “‘illegitimi, 
etiamsi per subsequens matrimonium fuerint legitimati”. On the 
other hand the Code Commission, 13 July, 1930, decided that “‘filii 
legitimi” in canon 1363, §1, includes candidates for the priesthood 
who have been legitimated by the subsequent marriage of their parents. 

Accordingly, the answer to the first question is certain. If we con- 
fine ourselves to the canonical use of words, a child born after the 
marriage of its parents is legitimate, not merely legitimated, and it is 
irrelevant from the canonical point of view whether the child was 
conceived before or after marriage. ‘Hac igitur ratione si intelligatur 

1 Supplement, 68.3. ; 
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verbum ‘nati’ de quo in can. 1114 (quod aliter intelligi nequit) 
proles ante matrimonium concepta, sed durante matrimonio nata, 
est vere legitima, non legitimata per subsequens matrimonium”’.? 
“Nimirum, quamvis ut ita dicam ex natura rei legitimitas sequatur 
solam legitimam conceptionem, beneficio tamen legis canonicae 
sufficere potest ut filii nascantur ex parentibus qui, etsi momento 
conceptionis nondum fuerint coniuges, postea tamen et quidem ante 
nativitatem prolis suae matrimonium inter se contraxerunt.’”? 

(ii) A child who is not legitimate may become “legitimated” by 
papal rescript, by sanatio in radice of the invalid marriage, by dispen- 
sation (canon 1051), and by the subsequent marriage of its parents; 
the second question relates the two last methods mentioned. 

The terms of canon 1051 are not superfluous, since legitimation by 
subsequent marriage, as in canon 1116, is only effected when the 
parents are “‘habiles”, that is to say when they are, at the time of 
conception, pregnancy or birth, free to marry because not barred by a 
diriment impediment. If they are barred by a diriment impediment 
such as difference of worship, which ceases on the reception of baptism, 
their subsequent marriage does not legitimate the offspring, as the 
Code Commission expressly decided 6 December, 1930, strictly inter- 
preting the terms in the latter part of canon 1116. “An vi canonis 
1116 per subsequens parentum matrimonium legitima efficiatur 
proles, ab eisdem genita detentis impedimento aetatis vel disparitatis 
cultus, quod cessaverit tempore initi matrimonii? Resp. Negative.’ 
The remedy in such cases is to seek a papal rescript. For the most part, 
diriment impediments cease only by dispensation, and canon 1051 
provides for the legitimation of offspring whenever a dispensation is 
granted within the terms of that canon. 

Strange as it may appear at first sight, it must be held that the 
offspring is legitimated whenever a dispensation is granted within the 
terms of canon 1051, even though the parties, after obtaining a dis- 
pensation, do not contract marriage. There are commentators who 
think that, the dispensation being granted intuitu matrimonit, legitimation 
has no effect until the marriage is contracted, and Gasparri is himself 
of this opinion if the marriage is culpably declined by the parties who 
sought and obtained the dispensation.* But the opposite opinion is 
more common, and we believe correct: legitimation is effected by 
dispensation within the terms of canon 1051, whether the marriage 
takes place or not, whether it is refused inculpably or not: “In prae- 
senti casu agitur de parentibus inter quos extat impedimentum diri- 
mens, dispensabile, quique prolem saltem conceperint, cum iam 


1 Ciprotti in Apollinaris, 1939, Pp 334. This is the most complete discussion of the 
subject known to us. 


2'V. Coucke in Collat. Brugenses, 1931, p. 438. 
3 Cf. Periodica, 1930, p. 28; 1931, p. 149. * De Matrimonio, §358. 
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aderat impedimentum, sed antequam dispensatio ab eo concessa sit. 
Tunc autem si proles iam nata sit cum dispensatio conceditur, proles 
est spuria, ideoque per subsequens parentum validum vel putativum 
matrimonium legitimari nequit: legitimatur igitur, nisi adulterina 
sit vel sacrilega, per dispensationem. Si autem proles nascatur post- 
quam concessa sit dispensatio, sed antequam ineantur nuptiae, ipsa 
iam non est spuria, ideoque, si matrimonium postea revera ineatur, 
pleniorem legitimationem nanciscitur per ipsum matrimonium; 
quodsi matrimonium, etsi obtenta sit dispensatio, non ineatur, tunc 
proles manet legitima per dispensationem. Si denique proles nascatur 
post initas nuptias, nulla legitimatione indiget, cum sit legitima ex can. 
1114”.! The reasonableness of this solution is apparent if we bear in 
mind that canonical legitimacy is a legalistic concept, and that no 
person whatever is absolutely barred from its benefits, no matter how 
unlawful his origin may be from the point of view of natural law. 


FACULTIES FOR INDULGENCES 


Reference is frequently made to the withdrawal in 1933 of faculties 
formerly obtained by joining some pious association. It would be 
convenient to have the text of this document, an indication of the 
faculties that have been withdrawn, and some information about the 
most expeditious way of obtaining faculties since their withdrawal in 
1933. (T.) 


REPLY 


S. Paenit., 20 March, 1933 (A.A.S., 1933, XXV, p. 170): DE 
FACULTATIBUS INDULGENTIAS PIIS OPERIBUS AUT DEVOTIONIS OBIECTIS 
ADNECTENDI DEQUE ANALOGIS QUIBUSDAM INDULTIS, TANTUM DIRECTE 
A SACRA PAENITENTIARIA IN POSTERUM CONCEDENDIS. 

Consilium suum persequens rei sacrarum Indulgentiarum re- 
formandae, cohaerenter cum iam latis identidem hunc in finem 
postremis hisce temporibus similibus dispositionibus, Sacra Paeni- 
tentiaria Apostolica, quo melius ordinentur facultates Indulgentias 
adnectendi piis quibusdam operibus aut devotionis obiectis et alia 
quaedam analoga indulta, quibus privati sacerdotes saepe saepius 
donari postulant, de expresso mandato Ssrhi Domini Nostri, sequentia 
statuit ac decernit : 

Concessiones omnes et singulae, piis fidelium associationibus 
cuiuscumque nominis vel naturae, etsi forte sacerdotibus tantum 
constantibus, quovis loco aut tempore seu modo vel titulo hucusque 


* Ciprotti, loc. cit. p. 511; Cf. also in the same sense Cappello, De Matrimonio, 
§291.5 and Collationes Brugenses, loc. cit. p. 444. 
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factae, largiendi privatis sacerdotibus facultates et indulta quae se- 
quuntur, nempe, benedicendi devotionis obiecta eisque Indulgentias 
Apostolicas aut Sanctae Birgittae, ut aiunt, adnectendi—benedicendi 
crucifixos ad lucrandas Indulgentias pio Viae Crucis exercitio pro 
legitime impeditis adnexas necnon ad plenariam in mortis articulo 
Indulgentiam acquirendam—impertiendi benedictionem papalem in 
fine concionum—concedendi indultum, quod dicunt, altaris privilegiati 
personalis, praesenti Decreto revocantur, abrogantur atque ominino 
abolentur ita ut ab huius ipsius Decreti evulgationis die omni prorsus 
vi careant omnique efficacia destituantur. 

Qui, igitur, sacerdotes hac vel illa ex supra recensitis facultatibus 
aut hoc vel illo ex supra memoratis indultis posthac augeri cupiant, 
nonnisi directe atque immediate a Sacra Paenitentaria desideratam 
gratiam se obtinere posse sciant, oblatis toties quoties peculiaribus 
proprii Ordinarii ad rem litteris commendatitiis. 

Quod vero ad privilegia attinet quibusdam Ordinibus vel Con- 
gregationibus religiosis concessa benedicendi coronas easque ditandi 
Indulgentiis—adnectendi crucifixis Indulgentias Viae Crucis, in ali- 
quibus rerum adiunctis etiam absque stationum percursu_lucri- 
faciendas—stationes Viae Crucis erigendi, haec ipsis manent, ea tamen 
lege ut in posterum membra eorumdem Ordinum vel Congregationum 
uti eisdem valeant tantum personaliter, non autem ita ut ea con- 
cedere quoque possint aliis sacerdotibus ad eosdem Ordines vel 
Congregationes non pertinentibus: hi enim omnes facultates, usui 
talium privilegiorum necessarias, tantummodo a Sacra Paenitentiaria, 
modo superius indicato, obtinere poterunt. Contrariis. .. . 

Datum Romae, ex aedibus Sacrae Paenitentiariae, die 20 Martii, 
1933- 

L. Card. Lauri, Paenitentiarius Maior. 


At the time the decree was issued it was not the custom of this 
Review to print the text of Roman Documents, but a full explanation 
of the decree will be bound in 1933, VI, pp. 73 and 165; and a dis- 
cussion on certain points in 1934, VII, pp. 70 and 434. 

The faculties withdrawn by the decree are clearly indicated therein, 
and readers may find it more useful to have a list of those that remain 
and which are still attached to the privileges enjoyed by priest members 
of various pious associations. These are : (a) the power of blessing and 
imposing various scapulars, medals and girdles; (b) the personal 
indult of a privileged altar (not the faculty of conceding it) ; (c) per- 
mission to anticipate Matins and Lauds at midday. 

Priests in possession of the abrogated faculties before 1 April, 1933, 
retain them, since the decree is not retrospective. 

The only method of obtaining the abrogated faculties since 1 
April, 1933, is by applying through one’s Ordinary to the Holy See 
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We learn from The Jurist, 1942, II, p. 305, that the Apostolic Delegate 
in America has circulated the following instruction from the Sacred 
Penitentiary: “Quo magis aestimetur excellentia facultatum et 
indultorum, quae indulgentias respiciunt quaeque ab hoc S. Tri- 
bunali sacerdotibus concedi solent, Revmhi Ordinarii litteras com- 
mendatitias ad rem ne tribuant nisi sacerdotibus, pro quibus speciales 
militant rationes, in precibus exponendae. Nulla itaque posthac ratio 
habebitur petitionum, quae ad praefatos spirituales favores obtinendos 
huic S. Tribunali aliter pervenerint.” A similar instruction may have 
been sent to Ordinaries in this country; in any event, by this time the 
practice of each Ordinary in forwarding petitions will have been 
established, and priests have merely to apply for what faculties they 
desire, leaving it to the Ordinary to obtain them if he is able and willing 
to do so. 


AGE FOR THE PRIESTHOOD 


Do local Ordinaries usually enjoy faculties for dispensing a deacon 
for the purpose of receiving the priesthood before the canonical age? 


(Z.) 
REPLY 


Canon 975: Subdiaconatus ne conferatur ante annum vicesimum 
primum completum ; diaconatus ante vicesimum secundum completum; 
presbyteratus ante vicesimum quartum completum. 

Formula IV (Beste, Introductio in Codicem, 1944, p. 976) Ex Cong. 
Relig.: Dispensandi, etiam pro religiosis exemptis, super defectu 
aetatis canonicae ad s. Ordinem presbyteratus, scilicet (a) super 
eiusdem defectu usque ad duodecim menses, dummodo ordinandi a 
suis Superioribus litteras dimissoriales acceperint et ceteras habeant 
qualitates a sacris canonibus requisitas ac praesertim curriculum 
theologicum expleverint ad normam canonis 976, §2, C.1.C. (b) super 
eodem defectu etiam ultra duodecim menses at non ultra sedecim, 
dummodo alumni ne gaudeant vel indigeant alia apostolica dis- 
pensatione, servatisque ceteris conditionibus ut sub lit. (a). The same 
faculty was given for European bishops in Formula III issued 1932, 
printed in Periodica, 1932, p. 221. 

Facultates Apostolicae . . . Ordinariis missionum. (Vromant, Lus 
Missionariorum, 1930, p. 54, n. XX.) Dispensandi, gravi tamen de 
causa, cum utriusque cleri diaconis super defectu aetatis decem et octo 
mensium, ut, eo non obstante, ad s. Presbyteratus ordinem promoveri 
possint, dummodo idonei sint et dimidiam partem quarti anni cursus 


theologici rite, secundum Codicis praescriptiones can. 976, absol- 
verint. 
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We have no knowledge of a faculty granted, outside those 
territories subject to Propaganda, by which a secular cleric may be 
dispensed from the law of canon 975. But this does not mean to say 
that the faculty is not granted. The formulae are often modified, and 
Ordinaries obtain faculties in addition to those granted in some 
formula. Application for a dispensation should be made to the 
Ordinary, who will, according to his discretion, use what faculties he 
enjoys, or have recourse to the Holy See, or use the general faculty 
granted to him by canon 81. 

According to Cappello, De Sacra Ordinatione, §407, the Holy See is 
not accustomed to grant a dispensation beyond eighteen months, 
except for the gravest and most urgent reasons. The faculty to dis- 
pense is often delegated to Ordinaries but not usually beyond twelve 
months, and only for the priesthood. 

Nor, according to the same writer, are faculties usually conceded 
for dispensing the age for receiving the subdiaconate and diaconate; 
they are not included in any formula we have examined. 


BANNS: MARRIAGE OF CATECHUMEN 


If the non-Catholic is under instruction with a view to being 
received into the Church, is it not more correct to publish the banns? 
(D.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1026: Publicationes ne fiant pro matrimoniis quae con- 
trahunter cum dispensatione ab impedimento disparitatis cultus aut 
mixtae religionis, nisi loci Ordinarius pro sua prudentia, remoto 
scandalo, eas permittere opportunum duxerit, dummodo apostolica 
dispensatio praecesserit et mentio omittatur religionis partis non 
catholicae. 

Some Ordinaries interpret this law in the sense that they require 
the banns of all mixed marriages to be published, provided the impedi- 
ment has been dispensed; publication may be omitted with episcopal 
permission. Thus Middlesbrough Decrees, 1933, n. 170. Others direct 
that banns in these cases are not to be published, and this is, we believe, 
the more common rule in England. It is, therefore, for the Ordinary 
to interpret or to relax this ruling in cases where the non-Catholic 
is to be received into the Church subsequent to marriage. If the re- 
ception is to take place before marriage is contracted, it seems to us 
that the banns should be published, unless the Ordinary has ruled 
differently, for the marriage is not being contracted with a dispen- 
sation from the impediment of mixed religion, and is in all respects 
equivalent to the marriage of two Catholics. E. J. M. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
RECEPTION OF M. JACQUES MARITAIN 
ALLOCUTIO 
(A.A.S., XXXVII, 1945, p. 146) 
Summus Pontifex, die 10 mensis Maiti a. 1945, nobilissimis verbis, quibus 


Excmus Vir Iacobus Maritain qua Galliae Legatus extra ordinem liberts 
cum mandatis Litteras Publicas porrexit, haec verba respondit : 





Monsieur l’Ambassadeur, 


Nous avons accueilli avec une vive satisfaction le désir exprimé par 
Monsieur le Général de Gaulle, Président du Gouvernement provisoire 
de la République Frangaise, de “‘ne laisser aucune interruption dans 
les heureuses relations qui unissent la France et le Saint-Siége”’. 

La mission qui vous est confiée de les continuer s’ouvre en un temps 
troublé, au cours d’une de ces crises qui précédent les heures décisives 
de l’histoire. 

Certes, nous devons tous nous réjouir de nous voir arrivés en 
Europe au terme d’une guerre de titans pour laquelle les peuples ont 
sacrifié au supréme degré leurs énergies physiques et morales. Mais 
nous nous sentons encore bien loin de l’atmosphére sereine au sein de 
laquelle devrait non seulement s’accomplir la liquidation du conflit 
dans le domaine économique et politique, mais aussi se prépdrer la 
nouvelle organisation du monde, loin surtout de la “‘tranquillitas 
magna’ des esprits, d’ot l’humanité attend aprés la tempéte, comme 
fruit de ses efforts et de ses peines, une paix sage et juste. 

Trop essentiel, trop précieux est le réle qui revient 4 la France dans 
l’établissement d’un ordre pacifique—aussi bien du continent européen 
que de la grande communauté des nations—pour que Nous ne souhai- 
tions pas ardemment la voir émerger toujours davantage de la ruine ot 
la gueyre l’avait précipitée et élever de nouveau sa voix dans |’élabora- 
tion d’une Europe nouvelle, dans la restauration d’une culture chré- 
tienne, selon la doctrine sociale catholique. 

Des expériences funestes, une tragique évolution politique d’aprés- 
querre d’abord, puis la marée montante des idées de domination et 
de violence, ont mis la France 4 mal; elle en a tant souffert que, a 
présent, 4 tous les degrés de |’échelle sociale, les esprits réfléchis et 
conscients de leurs responsabilités, répudient avec - @horreur que 
jamais l’idolatrie de la force. 

Tout ce qui se pouvait faire pour conduire a résipiscence, pour 
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acheminer vers une pacifique collaboration les mouvements dominés 
par cet esprit de violence, l’Eglise, et en particulier son Autorité 
supréme, l’a fait et Nous ne doutons pas que l’histoire, impartiale et 
sereine, saura le reconnaitre. Mais, que de larmes eussent été éparg- 
nées si ceux qui aujourd’hui contemplent, épouvantés, les consé- 
quences de leurs erreurs, avaient voulu écouter |’Eglise quand elle les 
avertissait que leurs réves d’ambition et de grandeur leur faisaient 
prendre le chemin des ténébres et de l’abime! 

C’est 4 ce moment de crises et de responsabilités, Monsieur l’Am- 
bassadeur, que le Chef du Gouvernement vous a confié la tache de 
représenter votre Pays auprés du Saint-Si¢ge. Nous apprécions et Nous 
saluons en Votre Excellence un homme qui, faisant ouvertement 
profession de sa foi catholique et de son culte pour la philosophie du 
Docteur Commun, tient 4 mettre ses riches qualités au service des 
grands principes doctrinaux et moraux que surtout en ces temps d’uni- 
versel désarroi |’Eglise ne cesse d’inculquer au monde. Et Nous Nous 
plaisons 4 considérer dans le choix de votre personne pour la mission 
que vous inaugurez aujourd’hui, la preuve que ceux qui vous |’ont 
commise, entendent bien, dans l’ceuvre de restauration de la France et 
de Europe, promouvoir les bienfaits qui dérivent de bonnes relations 
entre l’Eglise et l’Etat. 

Nous ne pouvons que formuler l’espérance de voir tous les organes 
appelés 4 constituer la nouvelle France apporter a l’affermissement de 
ces confiantes relations, surtout sur le terrain sacré de l’enseignement 
et de l’éducation chrétienne de la jeunesse, la franche clarté, la sincére 
compréhension qui sont un des premiers devoirs de toute sage et 
clairvoyante politique. 

Vous-méme, Monsieur |’Ambassadeur, vous rappeliez un jour— 
c’était avant l’explosion de la guerre—un mot du vénéré et regretté 
Cardinal Verdier. I] parlait de ‘“‘ce nouvel axe de civilisation que la 
France a a constituer avec |’Eglise”.1 Nul ne montrera jamais plus de 
spontanéité que Nous a faire tout ce qui est compatible avec les devoirs 
de Notre charge, pour préparer la réalisation de ce voeu du grand 
Cardinal, de ce fils modéle de sa Patrie. Entre les nobles aspirations 
d’une humanité soucieuse du progrés social et les enseignements de la 
foi chrétienne, il ne saurait y avoir tension ou opposition que 1a ot 
ignorance, le préjugé, la passion s’appliquent 4 rompre le lien d’une 
concorde voulue par Dieu. 

Nous qui avons ressenti dans Notre coeur les indicibles douleurs du 
peuple de France pendant ces années de guerre, qui avons pleuré sur 
les tombes innombrables de ses fils et de ses filles, sur leur interminable 
captivité et sur leur dure servitude, comment ne souhaiterions-Nous 
pas aujourd’hui la voir, malgré toutes ses blessures, se redresser pour 
surmonter les obstacles ardus et se préparer un avenir digne d’elle? 

1 Le crépuscule de la civilisation, p. 30 one? 
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Confiant dans la protection de la trés glorieuse Vierge Marie, dans 
celle de saint Jeanne d’Arc dont le réve était de voir une France forte, 
libre et pieuse vivre en paix et amitié avec les peuples voisins, dans celle 
de Sainte Thérése de l’Enfant Jésus que Nous leur avons naguére 
jointe pour étre avec elles Patronne de la France, dans |’ intercession 
de tant de saints issus du meilleur sang de France, qui ont travaillé, 
lutté, souffert pour étendre par le monde le régne de Dieu, Nous 
n’avons pas de voeu plus cher que de voir la Fille ainée de l’Eglise 
grande, prospére, unie dans la vérité et dans la justice, jouer son réle 
dans le renouvellement spirituel et temporel d’un monde si profondé- 
ment ébranlé. Veuillez en assurer le vaillant Chef du Gouvernement 
provisoire de votre noble et bien-aimée Patrie. 

Quant 4 vous, soyez certain, Monsieur l’Ambassadeur, que, dans 
laccomplissement de sa haute mission, Votre Excellence trouvera 
toujours de Notre part l’appui le plus empressé et le plus chaleureux. 


PAPAL RESERVATION OF CAPITULAR 
DIGNITIES 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII 
(A.A.S., XXXVIT, 1945, p. 118) 


Facti species.—Pius Pp. VII, dioecesim C. erigens, eiusdem civitatis 
Municipio, quod suis bonis Capitulum Cathedrale dotaverat, ius 
patronatus etiam quoad omnes dignitates concessit. 

Anno autem 1912 Municipium C. conventionem cum Episcopo 
dioecesis iniit, qua in eiusdem favorem iuspatronatus formaliter et in 
perpetuum renuntiavit. 

Quo ex tempore, autumantes Episcopi eiusdem dioecesis C. ius- 
patronatus, et quidem laicale, adhuc vigere, non solum canonicatus 
aliaque minora beneficia, sed ipsas quoque dignitates, non obstantibus 
reservationibus apostolicis, de quibus in canonibus 396 § 1 et 1435 § 1 
C. I. C., libere omnino contulerunt. Iidem enim censuerunt iuris- 
patronatus laicalis naturam in casu immutatam mansisse, cum per 
initam conventionem mutatum tantum fuisset eiusdem iurispatronatus 
subiectum. 


ANIMADVERSIONES.—Iuxta canonem 1449 n. 2° C. I. C.,, iuris- 
patronatus distinctio in ecclesiasticum et laicale a titulo desumitur, 
quo quis iurepatronatus potitur. Ad rem Wernz-Vidal (Jus canonicum, 
tom. II, De personis, n. 281, II, pag. 287) tradit: “‘(Iuspatronatus) 
ecclesiasticum vocatur, quod ordinarie competit personae ecclesiasti- 
cae sive physicae sive morali, et extraordinarie etiam laicis ex titulo 
ecclesiastico, v. g. ratione officii ecclesiastici aut ratione fundationis 
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factae ex bonis stricte ecclesiasticis, de quibus libera disponendi facultas 
non fuit data. Laicale est, quod laicis vel clericis competit non ex 
titulo ecclesiastico, sed ex titulo laicali, v. g. ratione fundationis ex 
bonis mere laicalibus, v. g. patrimonialibus, vel ex bonis ecclesiasticis, 
de quibus data est potestas libere disponendi, aut ratione successionis 
ex titulo privato v. g. consanguinitatis vel haereditatis.” 


Iamvero, iuxta canonistas ipsumque stylum Datariae Apostolicae, 
si iuspatronatus laicale in personam ecclesiasticam transferatur, sive 
physicam (quatenus ipsi competat ratione officii), sive moralem, 
attenta tituli mutatione, efficitur eo ipso ecclesiasticum. 

Ita v. g. Viviani (Praxis iurispatronatus . . . pars I, lib. I, cap. ITI, 
num. 10): “‘Est iuspatronatus ecclesiasticum, quando clericus illud 
habet nomine suae ecclesiae, vel aliqua universitas seu collegium 
religiosorum seu clericorum . . . Idem est si iuspatronatus ortum 
habuerit a patrimonio laici, fundatione tamen, testamento, donatione 
aut alio quovis titulo translatum fuit in ecclesiam, Capitulum seu 
Collegium ecclesiasticum, religiosorum seu clericorum vel in aliquam 
personam ecclesiasticam, quae receperit pro sua ecclesia, dignitate aut 
beneficio.” Itemque alii, uti Pirhing (Jus canonicum, lib. III, tit. 38, n. 
4); Barbosa (Jus ecclesiasticum universum, lib. II, cap. 12, n. 16); De 
Fargna (Comm. in singulos canones de iurepatronatus, pars VI, can. 23, 
cas. 1); Riganti (Comm. in Regulas Cancellariae Apostolicae, reg. 9, tom. 
IT, n. 145). 

Verum in casu dicendum potius videtur non agi de iurispatronatus 
cessione seu translatione, quasi e laicali ecclesiasticum factum fuerit: 
sed de formali eidem renuntiatione, et quidem in perpetuum, prouti 
expresse dicitur in citata conventione Municipium inter et Episcopum 
dioecesis C. inita: ‘Il Municipio di C. rinuncia formalmente in favore 
di S, E. Mons. Vescovo e suoi successori in qualunque tempo al diritto 
di patronato spettantegli per la Bolla diS.S. Pio VII .. .” 

Praeterea cessio seu translatio iurispatronatus in casu ne admitti 
quidem posse videtur, cum repugnet unam eandemque personam, seu 
in casu Episcopum qua talem, simul esse patronum et collatorem 
eiusdem beneficii, qui nempe sibimetipsi candidatum praesentet, cui 
beneficium confert. § 

Ceterum cessatio seu extinctio iurispatronatus, de quo agitur, con- 
firmatur, iuxta canonem 18, ex locis parallelis, quae in canonibus 
1451, § 1 et 1470, § 1 n. 5 prostant. Nemo enim dixerit iuspatronatus, 
quod patronus in Episcopi manus renuntiat, ut, ad normam canonis 
1451, § 1, spiritualia suffragia acceptet, eidem Episcopo cedi seu in 
ipsum transferri. Immo canon 1470, §1 n. 5 expresse statuit: “‘Ius- 
patronatus extinguitur . . . si, consentiente patrono, ecclesia vel 
beneficium uniatur alii liberae collationis, aut ecclesia fiat electiva vel 


regularis.” 
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In casu proinde, de quo agitur, facta a Municipio favore Episcopi 
pro tempore iurispatronatus renuntiatione, hoc penitus cessasse seu 
extinctum fuisse dicendum est; ideoque dignitatum, canonicatuum 
aliorum beneficiorum collatio, quae in ecclesia cathedrali C coarctata 
prius erat iurepatronatus municipali, libera exinde ad normam iuris 
communis facta est; ac consequenter dignitates omnes modo subsunt 
apostolicis reservationibus iuxta canonem 396, §1; canonicatus vero 
et mansionariatus fiunt liberae collationis Episcopi vel Sanctae Sedis 
iuxta canonem 1435, §1 n. I. 


Reso.utio.—In plenariis autem comitiis diei 11 novembris 1944 
Erni Patres huius Sacrae Congregationis ad propositum dubium: An 
dignitates, canonicatus aliaque beneficia minora ecclesiae cathedralis C. subsint 
reservationibus apostolicis, in casu, responderunt: affirmative. 

Quam resolutionem in Audientia subsequentis diei 29 Novembris, 
referente subscripto eiusdem Sacrae Congregationis Secretario, Ssthus 
Dominus noster Pius Pp. XII resolutionem Emhorum Patrum benigne 
approbare et confirmare dignatus est. 

I. Bruno, Secretarius. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Theologia ad Usum Seminarii Mechliniensis. Redactore V. Heylen. 
De Matrimonio, editio nona, 1945. Pp. 775. De Censuris, editio 
quarta, 1945. Pp. 246. De Jure et Justitia, editio quarta, 1943. 
Vols. I and II. Pp. 851. (H. Dessain, Malines. No prices given.) 

It is a tribute to the clergy of the Province of Malines that they have 

had for many years a series of theological and canonical manuals, 

written by their own professors and specially designed for their own 
students. Of these manuals probably the best known is De Matrimonio, 
by the late Canon Gougnard, which has often been quoted in this 

Review. The new edition, edited by Dr. Heylen, being the most recent 

study of a subject which is always of practical importance for the 

clergy, can be strongly recommended. We have not discovered any 
point of importance, amongst recent problems and controversies, 
which is not included in this new edition. For example, the discussions 
on the “ends” of marriage, about which the Holy See has recently 
issued instructions, are summarized as fully as anyone could expect 
in a manual, and a complete bibliography of books and articles enables 
the more curious to pursue the subject still further. There is an Index 
to the citations of canons of the Code, in addition to an alphabetical 
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Index, and the learned editor has mentioned the chief Roman decisions 
bearing upon the interpretation of the law. 

The volume De Censuris is practically a new work, since the last 
edition was published twelve years before the appearance of the Code. 
The redactor modestly describes his exposition as “‘elementaris”, and 
he has followed closely the order of the Code, whilst quoting the 
classical commentators on all matters of serious dispute. We are thus 
given more than sufficient for the needs of the clergy in general, and 
the most difficult of all canonical subjects is presented as simply and 
as clearly as its intricate nature permits. Space is given to cases which 
are more likely to occur in the lives of the pastoral clergy, rather than 
to those which chiefly concern curial officials; the theatre suspension, 
for example, is very carefully explained, following the text of n. 176 
of the Fifth Malines Provincial Council. 

The original of the volumes De Fure et Justitia is the work published 
in 1893 by Dr. Lauwerys, though the subject itself had often been 
expounded by earlier Malines professors, and notably by Dens, whose 
manuals were once widely used by the English clergy, judging from 
the number of copies still extant in clerical libraries. While in size 
and general arrangement the treatises resemble those found in any 
manual of moral theology, they will be found to have a distinctive 
value, owing to Dr. Heylen’s wide acquaintance with the periodical 
literature of his subject. We notice, for the first time in a manual, a 
reference to Fr. Arendt’s suggestion for estimating absolute grave 
matter in theft, namely that it is the equivalent of the weekly wage of 
an unskilled labourer of the more favoured class; we live in times 
when the value of money is constantly changing, and the advantage 
of some stable rule is obvious. In dealing with the difficult subject of 
usury, the author accepts the view that in modern times money as 
capital is not sterile, and that the title based on civil law is a just 
reason for taking a moderate interest, because the civil law interprets 
these modern conditions. We are glad to notice references to Fr. 
Bonnar’s excellent book in the author’s discussion of medical ethics, 
and such modern problems as sterilization receive a very adequate 
treatment. Whenever the moral aspect requires a consideration of 
the civil law, as in determining the time limit of prescription, it is of 
course the Belgian civil law that is referred to, and from this point of 
view the solutions will not be of great assistance to English readers. 
But on all other topics Dr. Heylen’s manuals are well deserving of a 
place in an English theological library: they preserve a method which 
differs somewhat from that of the Jesuit, Redemptorist and Dominican 
schools, and although in most matters of any moment there is always 
substantial agreement amongst Catholic theologians, it is an advantage 
to be able to consult a manualist who is not dependent on any one of 
these traditions. E. J. M. 
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Institutiones Turis Canonici, Vol. IIIT, De Processibus. Auctore P. M. C. 
Coronata, O.M.C. Pp. 717. (Marietti. 400 lire.) 


Tuis volume of Coronata’s commentary, published in 1941, is the 
second edition of a work which first appeared in 1933, and is amongst 
the books most commonly cited by writers discussing the canonical 
procedure of trials. Except for marriage causes, which have their own 
special rules of procedure, it is a subject of which few have any 
experience outside Rome, and even in Rome marriage causes pre- 
ponderate in the published volumes of Rotal decisions. 

It must be admitted that the procedure is so intricate, prolonged, 
and beset with pitfalls of every kind, that responsible ecclesiastical 
authorities rightly hesitate to employ it, and look instead for some 
simpler and more summary method of asserting their powers. This is 
found in proceeding modo administrativo instead of modo iudiciali, when- 
ever the law does not expressly forbid this method to be employed. 
Unfortunately the Code does not deal in any one place with the 
process, which is usually described as per modum precepti, and we do not 
find it adequately explained in this volume of Coronata. Noval is 
much more informative, but for the uninitiated an authoritative and 
not too diffuse commentary, with ample forms for practical use, 
compiled by a canonist with actual experience, would be extremely 
useful. 

The author has taken cognizance of certain developments which 
have appeared since the first edition of his work. Amongst other 
documents in the appendix we are given, for example, the Instruction 
for Diocesan Tribunals in the conduct of marriage cases, issued 
15 August, 1936, and it would have been useful if the author had 
introduced the articles of this Instruction more fully into the commen- 
tary. Actually, the second edition does not vastly differ from the first 
in size, and those in possession of the earlier volume need not, we 
think, acquire the more recent edition. 


E. J. M. 


Rituale, e Rituali Romano et aliis fontibus adamussim excerptum et ad usum 
Clert accomodatum. Cura R. D. Joannis Lane. Pp. 430. (Gill, Dublin. 
12s. 6d. and 15s.) 


Tuis Ritual, edited by the Very Rev. Dean of Maynooth, is for the 
Irish Clergy the equivalent of our English Ordo Administrandi. Its 
basis consists of a selection, far more generous than that in our own 
book, of texts from the Roman Ritual, to which have been added in 
the appropriate place texts authorized by the Irish episcopate, and 
it is in these additions that the chief interest of the book lies. We are 
given, for example, a formula “De Modo Reconciliandi Conversum 
in Periculo Mortis constitutum”, which contains a very short and 
simple profession of faith; the profession of faith to be used normally 
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is the formula approved for the United States, as printed in this 
REVIEW, 1942, XXII, p. 471. 

The learned editor has incorporated modifications of the common 
law promulgated since the last editio typica of the Roman Ritual. 
Thus, the opportune modification of the “saliva” rite in administering 
Baptism, authorized by S.R.C., 14 January, 1944, appears in the 
rubrics of Baptism, and we are given at the end of the rite for ad- 
ministering Holy Communion to the sick the directions issued 
g January, 1929, for the plural administration of this sacrament. 

For any priest interested in the details of liturgical rites this book 
will be of the greatest interest and value. But if we are asked whether 
it could safely be used by priests in English dioceses, we are bound 
to answer_in the negative, unless one is prepared to alter those por- 
tions which are at variance with the text of the Ordo Administrandi. 
This is, from our point of view, a great pity, since our own book is 
out of print, and Rituals of any kind are at the moment difficult to 
obtain. In many particulars the English formulas of this book are not 
those which we are required to use. The convert’s profession of faith, 
for example, is quite different, and even the familiar questions at the 
opening of the baptismal rite are not those in use amongst us: thus 
“What doth faith bring thee to?” reads in the Irish book “Of what 
does faith assure thee?” 

It is our opinion, though the point is much in dispute, that the 
best solution of our own problem is a Roman Ritual, printed in its 
entirety, with a Supplement containing the local modifications. Those 
who take the opposite view, and prefer the local use to be introduced 
into the body of the Ritual, will find in Dr. Lane’s edition a perfect 
example of what they desire. It is admirably printed, in red and 
black, on stouter paper than the kind favoured by continental pub- 
lishers of the Ritual, and the Irish clergy, more fortunate than our own, 
now have an excellent book which is up to date and easily obtainable. 


The Divine Pity. By Gerald Vann, O.P. Pp. 177. (Sheed & Ward. 
7s. 6d.) ‘ 


Tuis is a study in the social implications of the beatitudes. ‘‘Perhaps 
it is true to say that outside the Church that zeal for doing good in the 
world which is the glory of the west is losing its power because it is 
losing its roots in the love of God; whereas within the Church, on the 
contrary, the chief danger we have to fight against is the danger of a 
self-centred piety which neglects its duties to the world.” Thus does 
the author define his position, whence radiates in ever-widening 
avenues his outlook upon the various ways in which our religious life 
expresses itself. Each way is a combined aspect of love and service; 
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the love that makes our earthly existence a lifelong worship of God, 
and the service of our neighbour which that love inspires. 

With his analysis of each of the beatitudes the author gives a 
parallel explanation of one of the sacraments to demonstrate that the 
way of holiness is also the way of happiness. It is this note of unity 
which predominates throughout the book. We may not practise a 
selective worship of God, by-passing what we find onerous and culti- 
vating what gratifies our nature. False piety is always characterized 
by its incompleteness, whereas the truly Christian life is whole and 
entire, a partaking of the fullness of God’s own life. This is the ideal 
set up by Christ, an ideal impossible of attainment without the aid of 
grace abundantly bestowed. 

Although the author is wholly intent upon spiritual theories, he 
never fails in producing practical applications, particularly regarding 
family life. He throws many an unexpected beam of light upon 
modern problems, and often adduces reasons for popular fashions and 
fallacies. ‘“The world gets very tired of argument which it feels to 
spring only from the head’’: here in a sentence is the explanation of 
why so many people find the “Brains Trust” disappointing. In 
previous works Father Vann has written largely for the philosopher, 
but in The Divine Pity he addresses himself to the ordinary reader who 
Jooks for sound doctrine set down in a style of pleasing simplicity. 


A Christian in Revolt. By J. F. T. Prince. Pp. 79. (Douglas Organ. 6s.) 


Fr. Prince is concerned with the necessity of revolution. Hence he 
writes about the Communist Revolution and, basing himself on what 
was perhaps one of Pope Pius XI’s greatest encyclicals, Divini Redemp- 
toris, he punctures the Communists’ pretensions. On the other hand he 
wants a Christian revolution, a revolution against genteel Christianity 
and against Mammon, which must be pursued with the same energy 
with which the Communists have revolted against God. Throughout 
the book Fr. Prince contrasts the Communist and the Catholic social 
programme, with many a side-blow aimed at the Catholic bourgeois, 
the bienpensant. 

On the whole all that Fr. Prince says needs saying, but whether his 
manner of saying it is the best way is open to doubt. His masters are 
Bloy and Péguy, and he interprets them well, within the limitations 
of the language which he uses. There is the rub: because where 
language is concerned Fr. Prince is a latter-day Baron Corvo. It is not 
unfair to say that the following is a sample of his style. “Conservatism 
is a pseudo-philosophy of the prosperous. Inspired by a convenient 
fatalism in respect of the submerged, relegating economic ills to 
theotechnic treatment alone, it associates itself not unnaturally with 
an ideology affording compensation hereafter.” The style is slick, full 
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of neologisms, and one wonders to whom the book is addressed. Cer- 
tainly the bourgeois who are chastised would not get beyond the first 
few pages, while the simple reader would feel that it was quite beyond 
him. Nevertheless, if one can overcome the difficulties and even re- 
pugnance of such a style, there is much of interest and value to be 
gleaned, not least in the moving chapter on Christ’s Brotherhood. 


j. F. 


A Roving Recluse. By Peter F. Anson. Pp. 230. (Mercier Press, Cork. 
10s. 6d.) 


A proor of the unusually interesting character of these memoirs may 
be that the reviewer read the book at one session. It contains much 
information about the community of Caldey, to which the author once 
belonged, including some details about the subsequent life of its first 
Abbot which are not commonly known: he has found his vocation as 
a missionary priest in Vancouver, and though over seventy years of 
age is carrying on a hard and very active apostolate amongst sailors, 
the sick and the aged. He will always be remembered with affection 
and regard for the great part he took in leading his Anglican com- 
munity to the promised land. 

The author himself, with considerable and very charming candour, 
gives the impression, especially in his concluding lines, that he has 
perhaps missed his true vocation in not listening to the voice that 
whispered to him, and invited him more than once to the monastic 
life. But it was not from lack of trying his vocation in various com- 
munities, and people who suspect that monasteries and such like are 
determined on securing subjects at all hazards will have their view 
corrected in reading this book. It contains many accounts of re- 
ligious communities throughout the world, all described with insight 
and sympathy, and one well understands the writer’s disappointment 
on finding himself, for one reason or another, unable to remain per- 
manently with any one of them. But he is, as a friend remarked, an 
honorary member of them all, and it must be said, as far as one can 
interpret the ways of Providence with men, that he has done far more 
for the Church as a roving recluse than he could ever have done as a 
fixed one. : 

The book contains many intimate reminiscences of literary figures 
such as Cecily Hallack, Eric Gill, Canon John Gray of Edinburgh and 
his friend André Raffalowich; penetrating judgements, too, on the 
various places visited. The situation at Walsingham, for example, is 
well summarised : “it was quite out of order, so the Anglicans would 
argue, for there to be two secular parish priests living in a state of 
rivalry ; one in full communion with the Holy See, the other praying 
hard that he might be, sooner or later”. 

The least welcome of the author’s judgements is what he has to say 
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about the Liturgical Movement, or rather the alleged lack of it, in 
Scotland. Maybe the high road to the south, which Dr. Johnson 
maintains is the finest prospect a Scotsman ever sees, has drawn from 
their native land the liturgical enthusiasts. All the same, the Catholic 
faith in Scotland is flourishing remarkably, and even Scotland has 
Fort Augustus. 


Mission for Samaritans. By Anna Dengel, M.D. Pp. 126. (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee. Dollars 1.75.) 


UNLIKE much of the literature about foreign missions, which is usually 
of an ephemeral character, this book gives us a complete view of the 
work achieved by Catholic Medical Missions throughout the world. 
Dr. Dengel, who founded in 1925 the Society of Catholic Medical 
Missionaries, drawing on her own experience and that of many of her 
colleagues, has written a most satisfactory account of the subject. 
Starting with the principles which underlie the work of bringing 
medical relief to sufferers under the aegis of religion, the reader is 
taken on a world tour which demonstrates the absolute necessity of 
the work, and reveals the difficult conditions under which it has to be 
accomplished. The book is well documented and illustrated, and can- 
not fail to achieve its purpose of bringing still more labourers into this 
vast field. ““The people must never get the idea,” said Pius XI, ‘“‘that 
conversion and baptism are necessary to reward your devoted care 
and your unselfish Christian charity and zeal. Use all the means at 
your disposal to make them experience in their own bodies that your 
religion is good, excellent and desirable, and that it is truly inspired 
by self-sacrificing love.” 


The Golden Years, A Story of the Holy Family. Edited by Joseph Husslein, 
S.J. Pp. 197. (Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. Dollars 1.75.) 


Tue book is a series of reflections or meditations on the Hidden Life 
written by one who is described as a wife, mother and Apostle of 
Christian Charity. The anonymous writer, without claiming any 
special qualifications as a Scriptural scholar, is a person of distinction 
in literature, who wrote the book as a spiritual journal, at the urging 
of a friend. The Rev. Editor has made a judicious selection of the 
material, amplifying it in many directions, yet preserving always the 
religious inspiration of the original. It is quite evident that a book of 
this kind will reveal the subjective outlook of the writer, and 
will tend, perhaps unduly, to elaborate the very limited material 
found in the Gospels. The name of its learned editor is a guarantee 
that the writer’s devotional inspiration, set out in these pages, has 
been kept within the limits of sound doctrine and exegesis, and many 
will find here a powerful aid to the devout understanding of all the 
mysteries of the Hidden Life. E. J. M. 
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The Seven Sorrows of Mary. By Rev. Gerard M. Corr, O.S.M. Pp. 127. 
(Sands. 6s. 6d.) 


Fr. Corr has written an admirable book of meditations on the 
Sorrows of Our Lady. He has been a Servite for many years, and has 
obviously mastered the sacred subject which is the ratson-d’étre of his 
Order. But he rightly points out that, in a sense, devotion to the 
Mother of Sorrows is as old as the Church; its first exemplar is St. 
John at the foot of the Cross. 

The stream of Fr. Corr’s reflexions flows rich, full and deep. He 
analyses the accounts which the Evangelists and Christian piety give 
of Our Lady’s Sorrows, interprets the scenes in the light of the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament (as Mary herself would interpret them), 
ponders her words and thinks her thoughts with her, and the whole 
is a most beautiful and most touching picture of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
drawn and explained for our example, inspiration and consolation. 
Fr. Corr rightly insists with Fr. Faber that Mary’s Sorrows can never 
be adequately described or understood; but, for all his diffidence, 
he has composed a wonderful book of devotion. 


j.c. 


After Bernadette. The Story of Modern Lourdes. By Don Sharkey. Pp. 166. 
(Bruce Publishing Company. $2.) 


Tis is a very pleasant and readable account of Bernadette, her 
visions, and the subsequent history of Lourdes. The book has a number 
of excellent illustrations, including three of John Traynor. His cure is 
recounted in full, along with that of Gabriel Gargam. The author 
emphasises the spiritual as well as the material cures of Lourdes. 
The many who are not physically cured return from the Shrine 
strengthened in hope and in resignation. This is a book for all lovers 
of Lourdes to possess. 
J.C. 


Three Saints for the Incredulous. By the Rev. Robert E. Holland, S.J. 
Pp. 32. (Fordham University Press. $60.) 


Tus beautifully produced booklet is typically American and wholly 
delightful. It sketches the lives of three of the great ageless Catholics : 
St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, St. Paul the First Hermit and St. 
Scholastica, displaying them as the very saints we need today, despite 
their being apparently non-modern in their amazing miracles. The 
incredulous reader will assuredly feel old-fashioned and out of date if, 
after reading what has been written expressly about them for his con- 
sideration, his mind is not in tune with the minds of these three saints. 

By “‘typically American” is meant utterly modern. We are given 
a post-face as well as a pre-face; there are excellent pictures; there 
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is a sparkle in almost every line; there is an insistence throughout upon 
life today. The author has a humorous style which is always amusing 
and always in good taste: he is most American in this. Those who 
already believe will love every page he has written; and he will un- 
doubtedly convert the unbelieving, unless they are so incredulous as 
to be completely unreceptive of the stark truth. 

L.. T. 


While Angels Watch. By Gerard F. Scriven, W.F. Illustrated by Robin. 
Pp. 115. (Walker, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 6s.) 


THE young are a secret society; and if older folks are not admitted 
it is because they have forgotten the password. Occasional visitors are 
allowed at the meetings by way of privilege, and now and then 
honorary members are elected for life. Fortunately the minutes of the 
meetings are not always strictly private, otherwise Father Scriven 
(a life member of the society) would never have been allowed to 
publish While Angels Watch. Having obtained all necessary per- 
missions he has set down some of the deliberations of his intimate circle 
of little friends. 

He has done this same thing on one or two previous occasions, 
with universal approval; but his present production is his most 
important work because it deals with the children’s President, Whose 
life is discussed from Bethlehem—and even before that—until His 
return home to Heaven on Ascension Day. The records of many 
meetings of angels, and of devils also, are given in full detail, made 
clear to the last degree by delightful drawings. Lamentable errors 
could easily creep into this particular kind of secretarial work, but 
Father Scriven has avoided them all, leaving us with the hope of his 
being allowed to continue his duties for a long time to come. 

If (as we are assured) the belief is not uncommon among the 
young that grown-ups are inherently unreasonable and without under- 
standing, While Angels Watch should do much to establish better 
relations between the two parties. Both old and young should take 
advantage of this publication: even the very youngest will understand 
it, including those who do not yet know their letters. It is strongly 
recommended that the book be read aloud to the young of all ages. 
By this means the gulf between the children and the others may 
happily be bridged, with the result that the young will have more 
faith in their elders, and the elders will certainly recapture the 
sympathies and secrets of their youth. i. ‘T. HE. 


Penny for a Candle. By Doris Burton. Pp. 96. (Douglas Organ, 140 
Strand, W.C.2. 6s.) 


THE title of this book is that of the first story in a collection of ten, all 
instructional and all thoroughly Catholic. They teach the triumph of 
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the Faith over the difficulties of life. Some of them will appear puzzling 
to non-Catholics who do not realize the power that lies hidden behind 
our beliefs. If the book prompts some such readers to attempt the 
discovery of the secret which will make these stories convincing, the 
author will achieve more than the mere entertaining of her Catholic 
readers. 

Reviewers should not tell tales on storytellers, for fear of spoiling 
for readers the pleasure to be had from the freshness of a plot or the 
surprise of true characterization. Miss Burton has the rare gift of 
satisfying with the same story readers of all ages. She is to be con- 
gratulated upon the excellent use to which she has put her lively 
imagination and upon the true-to-life style of these well-told tales. 

i F.. 


Way of the Cross for Children and Others. By the Rev. R. G. Webb, M.A. 
Pp. 31. (Walker, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 6d.) 


Havinc found by experience a simple and direct manner of bringing 
home to his parishioners the reality of the Way of the Cross, Father 
Webb has been persuaded to publish his method of conducting this 
devotion. He does not depart from the age-old meditations, and he 
keeps closely to the traditional prayers, but he has eliminated the 
danger of causing the devotion to become stereotyped. His little 
manual deserves popularity, not only as an immediate aid to anyone 
“making the Stations” but also as a practical help to parish priests 
in adapting the devotion to local needs and conditions, 


L. T. H. 


Ephemerides Liturgicae. Cura et Studio Presbyterorum Congregationis 
Missionis. 1940-1944. (Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis. Annua 
subscriptio 300 lire.) 

THE editors have succeeded, in spite of many difficulties, in publishing 

this learned journal throughout the war years. Subscribers will re- 

member that in 1939 the more practical portion began to be published 
separately as Jus et Praxis: this has also appeared during the war, but 
we have not yet received the numbers. 

The more learned part of the journal, “‘Analecta Historico-As- 
cetica’’, contains during the last five years many important contributions 
of interest to all liturgists. The issue of 1941, for example, is chiefly 
taken up with a Latin version, hitherto unpublished, of the Byzantine 
Liturgies of St. Basil and St. John Chrysostom, discovered about six- 


teen years ago by Dom André Wilmart, O.S.B. It is printed with the 
Greek text on opposite pages. 
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Studies on the Roman liturgy include an examination by Fr. 
J. B. Reuss, S.J., in the issue of 1944, of the three prayers of the Canon: 
Hane igitur, Quam oblationem and Supra quae. Their mutual relation is 
discussed and additional light is thrown on the possible meaning of the 
words benedictam, adscriptam, etc., which are a real crux for all liturgical 
scholars: in the author’s view these five words are the first chapter of 
the prophecy of Malachias reduced to a summary formula. The same 
volume, 1944, contains a criticism by Dr. Corciani of Fortescue’s 
The Mass, a Study of the Roman Liturgy, first published in 1912 and since 
translated into French. It was to be expected that liturgical studies of 
the last few years would bring further light on many of the problems 
discussed by Dr. Fortescue, and it is a tribute to the value of his work 
that Ephemerides Liturgicae have published this article, pointing out a 
certain number of errors which ought to be corrected. The editor of 
any future edition of Fortescue will, no doubt, weigh these criticisms, 
for Dr. Corciani’s praise of his work in all other respects demonstrates 
its value as a study of the Roman Liturgy. 

The issue for 1943 consists of one large fascicule, 285 pages ex- 
clusive of book reviews, devoted to the Jubilus of St. Bernard on the 
Holy Name of Jesus, the familiar “‘Jesu dulcis memoria”’. It is the work, 
edited posthumously, of Dom André Wilmart, and gives a very com- 
plete critical study of the text found in various manuscripts, together 
with the variations and adaptations which have issued from what is 
the most popular devotional hymn in Western Christendom. 

In 1944 the journal reverts to the accustomed assortment of articles 
on various points of liturgical interest, amongst which we may notice 
Dr. Oppenheim’s study of the intervention of angels in the liturgy, 
a subject which Dom Romanus Rios has discussed more than once in 
Tue Ciercy Review (XIX, p. 295; XXIV, p. 406). Readers who 
favour the Missa Dialogata will be glad to know of an instruction issued 
by the Bishop of Limoges for his diocese, 29 October, 1939, which is 
reprinted in the Ephemerides. Having found the value of this method 
of assisting at Mass, when he was parish priest, the Bishop explains it 
and warmly recommends it, with due safeguards and conditions, to 
the clergy under his jurisdiction. In order to encourage its use, and at 
the same time have an opportunity of judging whether everything is in 
order, the bishop requires his own Mass to be a Missa Dialogata 
whenever he celebrates in the various churches, chapels, and insti- 
tutions of his diocese. 

Some of the more considerable contributions we have mentioned, 
such as that on St. Bernard’s Jubilus or the Latin edition of the Byzan- 
tine liturgy, have been published separately by the office of the 
Ephemerides. 

E. J. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ST. CUTHBERT’S BIRTHPLACE 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1946, XXVI, pp. 141ff, 280) 


Father Brodrick writes: 

My remarks about the nationality of St. Cuthbert were not intended 
to be taken too seriously, as their tone indicated. They were merely in 
the nature of a ballon d’essai, floated light-heartedly to see what manner 
of lightnings it might attract. Anyhow, they did good by eliciting Dr. 
Towers’ devastating reference to the Bollandist of 1894, which I had 
not noticed until he most courteously drew my attention to it. Though 
I never for a moment believed that a man so compact of the Eight 
Beatitudes as St. Cuthbert was the son of an abominable Irish ogre, I 
still thought that the Bollandists of the seventeenth century had done 
mighty little to solve the problem of the Durham Legend. Little more 
has been contributed by the Bollandist of 1894, who could hardly be 
accounted a Bollandist of today. The instinct of those learned men was 
right, but none of them gave us the grounds for their instinct. I accord- 
ingly determined to write to a real Bollandist of today, and he a 
specialist in Celtic hagiography, to see what he had to say. With the 
generosity characteristic of great scholars, Pére Paul Grosjean has 
answered me from Brussels in a letter of well over five thousand words, 
that is, longer than the longest article in THe CLercy Review. 

I may say at once that Pére Grosjean is completely of the mind of 
his predecessors, only that he supplies what neither they nor any other 
writers on St. Cuthbert known to me have ever hitherto supplied, 
namely positive evidence that he was an Englishman. His argument is 
intricate and many-sided, but the following represent its main ele- 
ments: (1) The name Mullucc (in Capgrave and the Bollandists 
Nulluhoc) which according to the Durham Legend and its derivatives 
was the Irish name of Cuthbert is entirely unknown to the Irish 
martyrologies. The ninth-century Félire of Oengus contains no refer- 
ence to the Saint on 20 March or any other date. “‘Rien non plus ne 
marque l’origine irlandaise de S. Cuthbert dans le calendrier du 
Missel de Drummond, ni dans le Martyrologe de Christ Church a 
Dublin.” (2) He is commemorated in the Martyrology of Tallaght (a 
place near Dublin) which is preserved in the twelfth-century Book of 
Leinster. This Martyrology has been the subject of Pére Grosjean’s 
intensive study and he is satisfied that it goes back to a much earlier 
date than the manuscript now containing it. Along with other saints, 
Persian and Irish, listed in this Tallaght Martyrology under 20 March 
occurs the entry CUTBRICTI SAXONIS, Cuthbert the Saxon. Two 
other saints are mentioned in the Martyrology with the epithet 
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“Saxon” attached, ERICBIRT SAXONIS, i.e. St. Cuthbert’s friend, 
St. Herbert of Derwentwater, and EDILALDI SAXONIS, i.e. St. 
Ethelwald who followed Cuthbert as a hermit on Farne Island. Pére 
Grosjean has a great deal of the highest interest to scholars to remark 
about those entries, but it will be sufficient to give his conclusion here: 
*‘Les Irlandais du XIIe siécle finissant ne connaissaient S$. Cuthbert 
que comme ‘Saxon’, et ne le rattachaient point 4 l’Irlande.” So 
the supposed Irishness of the great man was not in any sense, at 
least until Archbishop Healy came along, a piece of Hibernian 
aggression, but just a plain, honest case of mistaken identification on 
the part of some Saxon monks, probably located at Old Melrose. 
How this came about Pére Grosjean will show us in the next issuc 
of THe CLercy Review. May I say how happy I am to be his 
blushing, repentant rapporteur? 


THE ENGLISH COLLEGE AT VALLADOLID 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1946, XXVI, p. 179) 


The Right Rev. Mgr. Edwin Henson, Rector of the English College at 

Valladolid, writes : 

On page 179 of THe Ciercy Review for April 1946 is the state- 
ment: “In 1775 Challoner took steps to reform the college at Valla- 
dolid, which was in a state of great disorder. He was instrumental in 
securing the appointment as President of the Rev. James Barnard, and 
also raised a considerable sum of money for the needs of the college.” 

The date 1775 is wrong. The first secular Rector (not President), 
the Rev. Philip Mark Perry (not the Rev. James Barnard, who was 
never in Valladolid), went to Valladolid in 1768. To say that the 
college was at that date “‘in a state of great disorder” is, to say the 
least, ambiguous. The college was in a state of suspended vitality, with 
only two students and no superiors. There is no foundation for the 
assertion that Bishop Challoner “also raised a considerable sum of 
money for the needs of the college”. The true facts of the case can be 
found in the Introduction to volume 30 of the publications of the 
Catholic Record Society. 


Dr. Kelly replies: : ' 

I am grateful to Mgr. Henson for drawing attention to the errors 
contained in the statement quoted. For Valladolid I should have 
written Lisbon. With this change the statement becomes correct 
(Burton, Life and Times of Bishop Challoner, 11, pp. 113-18). 
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